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99 — Etymologicon Magnum ; or Univerfal Etymological Diétionary, on a new 
Plan. With Iiluftrations drawn from various Languages: Engli/h, 


1S = Gothic, Saxon, German, Danifh, ce. &c. Greek, Latin, French, 

vid, a Italian, Spanifh, Gaelic, lrifh, Welfh, Bretagne, (Sc. The Diale&is 
~ of the Sclavonic; and the Eaftern Languages, Hebrew, Arabic, Per- 

h ‘. fian, Sanfcrit, Gipfey, Coptic, Sc, Sc. Part the Firft. 4to. Cam- 

429 bridge. 1800. 

316 HAT the literary character of the prefent age, when compared 
i8 with that of fome preceding ages, would fink in the feale, is 

se © very generally believed to be a well-founded complaint. It is, how- 

J, @ : 


> ever, in our eftimation, well-founded only, as it relates to profefledly 
437 ™, learned publications ; and by no means as it relates to fuch as are, 
comparatively fpeaking, light, ingenious, and written with a good 
tafte. ‘There are, we are well perfuaded, among the divines of our 
day, many who need not fhrink from a comparifon, in point of deep 
learning, with any of the moft diftinguifhed of their predecefiors ; 
©) phyficiaus not inferior to the Harveys, Meads, or Sydenhams, of former 
> times; nor men of the long robe fet, learned than thofe of the higheft 
— names in paft ages, But, it muft be confelled, the proofs of profef- 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


fional talent are not now to be fought, as was formerly the cafe, by 

peals to their productions from the prefs. Men of eminent abili- 
ties rarely think fit to inftruét the public at large, as their predeceflors 
did, by communications in print: a folio volume from a bifhop, a 
judge, or an eminent ftatefman, would now be regarded as a phoeno- 
menon. 

Polemical controverfy feems to have fallen under equal dif-efteem : 
and much as, in common with other liberal-minded men, we lament 
the want of urbanity and charity which, it is not to be denied, con- 
troverfy fo often engendered, it yet was fo much the friend of learning 
and truth, that it may almoft admit of a queftion, how far they can 
exift and thrive when controverfy no longer exiits? Yet controver- 
fial difcuffion and debate have now come to be confined almoft entirely 
to Reviews. So averfe, indeed, are thofe who are called leading men 
in our feveral profeffions to engage in difquifitions that are fo liable to 
be contefted, that we fhould be at no lofs to refer to. inftances of hard 
and hazardous innovations within the departments of each of the three 
learned profeffions, which have efcaped the ordeal of inveftigation and 
animadverfion, for no reafon, but becaufe fuch confideration was fo 
fure to expofe the authors of it to a difficult and tedious controverfy. 
Hence all the anfwers to Godwin’s Political Juftice, Brown’s Outlines 
of a new Syftem of Medicine, and Prieftley’s almoft innumerable 
publications in Vindication of various Heterodox notions, all of them 
works highly exceptionable, but at the fame time by no means defi- 
cient in ability of execution, do not, it is probable, equal in quantity 
the immenfe lift of the works of the laft named prolific author. It 
may farther fairly be fuppofed, that all thefe writers, and others like 
them, have been fuffered to pafs unnoticed, not becaufe the danger 
of loofe and mifchievous principles is lefs thought of now than it for- 
merly was ; not becaufe it would have required extraordinary learning 
and judgment to have completely anfwered and refuted them ; but 
folely, we are perfuaded, becaufe it is not now the fafhion for men of 
eminent rank and reputation: to be authors, whilft it is very much the 
fafhion for others to be fo: and it is as natural, we imagine, for the 
latter eagerly to catch at topics that are likely to be popular, as it is 
for the former to forbear engaging in profound and difficult invefti- 
gations, which are not at all agreeable to the tafte of the times. 
And hence that common apology of men of learning for fuffering mif- 
chievous publications to remain unnoticed, which eing, in our efti- 
mation, ill-founded, we cannot but fufpect to be too often the fug- 


geftion of indifference, or indolence ; that the giving an elaborate and . 


able anfwer ferves only to call fuch works into more notice; and that 
therefore it is beft to fuffer them to fink filently into negleé&t and 
oblivion. The fallacy of this prefumption, we conceive, is abun- 
dantly manifefted in the many falfe and frivolous, but highly dan- 

rous crema — oa now diffufed, and have obtained a pof- 

on every where of the minds of the great mafs of the people, far 
beyond all former example. There are, in every diftria the king- 
dom, 
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dom, mien, in the inferior {tations of life; now become able and there- 
fore frequent purchafers of popular publications, who can talk as 
glibly and fluently on quettions of finance or police, on law, religions 
and on literary topics in general, as literature is now underftood, as 
any of the members of fpouting-clubs, book-aflociations, or cor- 
re{ponding focieties. And let no man deceive himfelf by imagining 
that thofe who, with aviditv, read publications of mifchievous ten- 
dency, induced at firft chiefly by their being written in a populat 
manner, would not alfo read works calculated to counteract fuch 
qucftionable fpeculations, were they only as eafily obtained, and writ 
ten in an equally palatable and pleafing manner. 

In philology alfo, either the nouchalance and apathy, of the ver 

blameable timidity and difitJence of men of acknowledged abilities, 
have been {till more confpicuous and ftriking: and he muft bea care 
Jefs obferver of what is palling in the world; who is now to learn that 
fedition, a contempt of tie fcriptures, and infidelity, may be diffufed 
(and the more fuccefSfully, becaufe few fufpect a thing fo remote from 
what ufed to be the practice) in a Treatife on Etymology, or a Digi 
onary. It is of moment moreover to detect and expofe error, what- 
ever form it may aflume, or under whatever character it may obtrude 
itfelf; becaufe thofe who have thus been prepared to fwallow and 
adopt one falfe fyftem, are prepared to fwallow others, It is neither 
an harfh nor hazardous inference to fufpect that thofe who, as philo- 
logifts or philofophers, are theoretical, {peculative, vifionary and wild, 
are already well qualified to become equally fo in politics or reli¢ 
gion. 
The learned men of other nations have long affiduoufly laboured to 
cultivate, with infinite care, their refpective national languages ; and 
it may admit of a queftion, whether France, ambitious as fhe is, may 
not be faid to be not more indebted for the prodigious ftrides fhe is 
now making towards univerfal empire, either to her ambition, or td 
her arms, than fhe is to the univeriali.y of her language. By how 
little of fuch a {pirit, our nation, the only confiderable rival thaé 
France now has either in arts or arms, has been actuated, is but too 
well known: no Menage has been encouraged to explore the fources 
of our language; nor has any attempt ever been made to inftitute 2 
Della Crufca Society to trace it through all the ramifications of its real 
or {uppofed improvements. 

At length, however, this reproach of extreme fupinenefs, as to the 
ftudy of our language, feems to be in a fair way of being removed. An 
author of acknowledged ingenuity and learning has juft put into our 
hands a work on language of great promife : a work that is to fix ong 
what the author deems, a new bafis (what he alfo deems) the yet une 
fettled, Syftem of Etymology. A title that promifed more could noé, 
well have been devifed: difdaining, as it would feem, to imitate the 
humility of Junius or Menage, who were contented to call their re- 
fpective national works Etvmologicum, Anglicanum, or Gallicum, 
this author emulatin 14 ore calls his work Etymelogicon, and, like 

Ba dSylburgiua, 
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Sylburgius, Etymologicon Magnum. In its being alfo univerfal, and 
illuftrated by a diftinct enumeration of at leaft ewenty other languages, 
and probably as many dialects, befides various other fubfidiary means 
not enumerated, but fuggefted by a copious accumulation of &c’s. 
we fuppofe the mighty work before us may be unique, and without 
a parallel. 

The great and leading object of the author in this publication, as it 
appears to us, is to difcredit, if he can, the judgments of thofe, who 
re(ting their opinions, chiefly but not folely, on the declarations of 
holy writ, believe {pe¢ch to have been, originally, the gift of God; 
and to enforce the perfuafion, that it is of human inventions With 
a thew of candour, almoft equalling his confidence, he lets us into 


. the fecret, that this is his aim, in the very firft fentence of his Preface. 


“¢ In tracing the origin and progrefs of human inventions, we exhibit 
the hiftory of mind, and the atchievements of reafon.” Were we 
difpofed to cavil at little things, when great ones fo loydly call for 
our attention, we fhould afk, with what propriety that can be faid to 
be exhibited, which is {till to be traced, and of courfe is not yet found ; 
and which, to borrow another equally exceptionable phrafe occurring 
in the fame page, is ftill “the theme of perpetual refearch ?” ‘To trip 
thus, in the very outfet of his work, though in matters of but flight 
moment, is ominous: yet thefe are not the only flips of the kind, 
which we defcry even in this Preface. ** Among ali the inventiéns, 
by which man has been advanced in the fcale of being above the ani- 
mals around him, it has ever been acknowledged, that the faculty of 
ipeech is the moft important.and diftinguifhed.”° Now, if f{peech 
really be an invention, we think it can with no propriety be alfo called 
a faculty; the former term being, as we conceive, applicd to fuch 
things only as are cftected or produced by human agency; and the 


Jatter denoting, generally, if not always, fuch powers as are natural, in - 


contradiftinétion to fuch as are acquired. In the fame page of the fame 
Preface, it is faid, ** we behold the moft complicated and extenfive 
artifice, which the powers of rea/in were ever employed in devifing, 
prompted, as it fhould feem, without thought, and compleated with- 
out contrivance. ‘T’he exections of a controuling principle, conduct- 
ing to the fame end, are tor ever vifible; though the artift is uncon- 
{cious of his defign, and ignorant of his art. It is by thefe efforts of 
unmeditating fkill, that the fyitem of language has been generated, 
and preferyed uniform in all its parts, and ‘iefined in all its propor 
tions.” Now, we have no reluctance to declare that, according to 


our apprehenfions, the aflertions here advanced, are, as far as we § 


underitand them, neither more nor lefs than downright contradictions 
in terms, For, it is afferted, either, that reafon devifes, without 
thought, i,¢. in other words, without reafon, and compleats without 
contrivance; or that there is in the buman mind fome wonderful, in- 
ftinctive, and undefinable power independent of, and fupefior 
to, reafon; able to effect what reafon could not, In _ either 
fenfe, the pofition feems te be tantamount to a declaration, that a 
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problem of Euclid could be folved by an ideot, incapable of thought, 
as well as, or better than, by Euclid himfelf; that the immenie 
ftones on Salifbury Plain could be brought thither, and placed as they 
are, of their own accord, without thought, contrivance, or ex- 
ternal agency ; or, finally, that the fyftem of Epicurus was founded 
in truth, and creation formed by a fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 

The fundamental principle of our author’s hypothefis is this, that 
there are, in all languages, certain elemental founds, expreflive of 
certain ideas; and that words intended to exprefs fuch and fuch ideas 
are therefore naturally and neceflarily formed out of fome of thofe 
elemental radical founds. Like many other pofitions of a queftionable 
tendency, we object to this only from the univerfality of its applica- 
tion. ‘I’o a certain extent it is undoubtedly true; as being, in fact, 
neither more nor lefs than the principle by which all etymologifts ad- 
mit, that Onomatopeias are formed. They admit, alfo, that all lan- 
guage was, probably, ‘at firft ideal and fignificant: but, whilft they 
cautioufly limit the figure called Onomatopeia, to a few words, in 
which its exiftence is palpable and indifputable, our adventurous and 
more hardy author extends it to the whole family of words, whatever 
be the language in which they are found, Could he have been cone 
tented to apply the principle of the ideality of language, to the He- 
brew alone; fenfible as we are, that fome enthufiattic admirers of that 
primitive tongue have almoft brought the principle itfelf into difcredit 
by attempting to attach, on very flender and infufficient grounds, ima- 
ginary meanings to every word, we might perhaps fometimes have 
lamented his carrying the practice too far; whilft, however, we ac- 
knowledged the defenfiblenefs ‘of the principle. But applied to lan- 
guages in general, far removed as they all now are from any primitive 
or elemental language, we perfuade ourfelves, no fobcr etymologift will 
admit it; and for this plain reafon that, in all languages, we find ele- 
mentary founds, as they feem to us to be, which differ totally from 
the fame founds in other languages; conveying, fometimes, ideas 
which are in direct oppofition to each other. ‘Ihis appears, for in- 
ftance, in the adjective dig, which, in words of a gothic origin, means 
large ; whereas, in thofe which are to be referred to a Celtic fource, it 
implics whet is {mall and diminutive, as is obvious in its derivatives, 
Philibeg, a little coat, Beagles, {mail hounds, Paigles, cowflips, &c. 
Now, if human language be decidedly and wholly of humah imven- 
tion, and mankind every where the artificers of their own vocabula- 
ries; and if alfo, words are always intended to be an echo to the 
fenfe, and man be, as he doubtlefs is, ‘* the fame creature in the eaft 
as in the weft,” we muft own ourtelves unable to affign any fatisfaciory 
reafon, why the fame founds do not in all languages, and in the eaft, 
as well as in the weft, convey the fame ideas. 

‘Uhe notion, then, that words, as now exifting in any language, were 
firft formed on certain elemental founds, conveying fome fentlations 
more or Jefs analogous to the fenfe attached to fuch words, if it be 
eyiu plaufible and fpecious in theory, is found to be falfe in ta&. 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The indigenous words, or {uch as have been formed on the.principle 
of Onom2'pcia, are, we believe, few, in any language, not excepting 
even the Janguages of uncivilized nations; with very few exceptions, 
it may be faid, that every word in every language has, in fome way or 
other, fometimes directly, and fometimes indirectly, been taken and 
adopted from the words of fome other language; nor are there many 
languages which have not lent as freely as they have borrawed. 

n what grounds our author allows himielt to /mr/e fo contemptu- 
oufly as he does “ at the icea of an original language,” for no reafon 
that he afligns, excepting that ‘* languages are perpetually changing,” 
we own we do not fee. With juit as much reafon might he /mrle at 
the idea, (though exprefsly ailerted by Revelation,) that there was 
at firft but one man, becaufe men, as well as languages, have ever 
fince been liable to changes: and as languages are divided and fub- 
divided almoft ad infiuitum, fo the human race, which at firft was 
uniform, is now branched out into white, black, and red, with a count- 
Jeis variety of intcrmediate fhades, For black parents to produce a 


white or a red offspring we know to be impofflible ; and we believe it , 


to be equally inpoflible, for perfons born in Lapland, Caflraria, or 
Hindoftan, or the country of the Mohawks, who never heard any but 
the languages of their refpective countries, either to learn, or to be 
taught to ipeak, Hebrew, French, Italian, or Englith. 

Our faith re{pecting the origin of Janguage is, that God, having 
imbued and initructed the firft man with and m the poweiss of tpeech, 
by means as little within our comprehenfion, as are thofe by which 
the firft man was created and formed of the duft of the earth, coufti- 
tuted it as a fetrled law of nature, that as human beings were to pro- 
ceed only from human beings, fo, in like manner, human {peech was 
to emanate and be acquired, ever after, only from human beings who 
fpeak. It might, with equal fhew of reafon, be imagined, that there 
was atime when there were no animals, trees, or other vegetable pro- 
ductions, and that mankind, experiencing the want of them, exerted ome 
plaftic powers, fuch as neither before nor fince they have been known 
to poflefs, and formed them ; .as that. men, originally formed ** mutum 
& turpe pecus,” and experiencing the inccnveniencies of being dumb, 
fet themielves to forma language. Nor fhould this aflumption of the 
, iy woe of man to form a language be deemed at all difparaging to 
the ftrength of human reafon ; for the improvement of the faculties 
conferred on man at his creation, the being made capable of articu- 
Jation, and enabled alfo to exert fuch capacity to all the beneficial 
purpoies to which f{peech leads, affords zbundant fcope for all the 
energy and ability that man can pofle(s. [Empowered as man was by 
his Creator, to attain all the ends aimed at in the endowment of 


f{peech, by means much more {imple and natural, as well as more ef- 
fectual, it would haye been needlc(sly tafking him with additional 
difficulties, for the Almighty farther to have impofed on him the ne- 
ceflity of inventing words de novo, It was fitter and better that, in 
this inftance, as in all others of the kind, man fhould be an im- 
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prover, and notacreator. Accordingly, the part which he has to 
act in the formation of languages is this; having learned to articulate, 
(as he learns every thing elte) by the almoft unlimited powers of imi- 
tation, and learned alfo the vocabulary of thofe of his fellow creatures 
among whom he was born, he takes his rank among them as a {peak- 
ing, rational, focial being. Should he find his ftore (as, iv a ftate of 
fociety, it is more than probable he foon will find it) inadequate to 
his growing exigencies, he does not prefumptuoufly betake himfelf 
to prompt fugge/tions, or undefined and undefinable feelings, to enable 
him to invent new words; but, recollecting in what manner he learn- 
ed the words he already knows, he naturally has recourfe to fimilar 
means of acquiring fuch as he {till wants. And firft, he reviews, and 
well confiders thofe of which he is already poflefled ; and, regarding 
them as fo many data, he fets himfelf to reflect and contrive (not with- 
out thought) how they may be extended, new-modelled, and im- 
proved, fo asto anfwer his purpofe. If in the language, which he 
calls his own, he finds no terms capable of fuch improvement and 
adoption to his exigencies, he then direéts his fearch to other lan- 
guages, or liftens inquifitively to thofe who, {peaking other languages, 
may poflibly ufe familiarly the very terms he is in queft of. 

This then being, as we conceive, the chief, if not the only, princi- 
ple, on which the origin of words and languages can, with any fair 
profpect of fuccefs, be traced and unfolded, let not etymologifts, whe- 
ther living or dead, be fo vehemently arraigned, as they perpetually 
are by the author of this Etymologicon Magnum, tor not having adopted 
what he, proud of that which, even if it were well-founded, does not 
feem to us to be a fubject to warrant pride, is pleafed vauntingly to 
call bis hypothefis, and Ais difcovery, “They rejected it, not becaufe it 
was not well known to them long before he wrote, but becaufe they 
thought it more fanciful than folid. dis principle could be wholly 
unknown to noman, to whom that figure of rhetoric called an Ono- 
matopeia, to which we have already adverted, was not alfo unknown. 


‘This figure, grammarians in general, ever fince grammar exifted, 


have carried as far as they thought truth and reafon would juftify, in 
accounting for the meaning, origin, and etymology of words, The 
learned Wallis, in particular, employs no inconfiderable portion of hig 
work in collecting and enumerating the feveral fenfes uniformly and 
ufually attached to fuch combinations of confonants; and it might 
have been hoped, that at leaft no Englifh etymologift would have ven- 
tured to commit himfelf on ground, which Wallis appears to have 
wifhed to occupy, but relinquifhed, becaufe he deemed it unfafe. It 
is not in this inftance only, however, that French philofophers have 
been proud to pick up the leavings of Englifh writers ; preferring, 
however, in this inftance alfo, according to their cultom, fuch as are 
the moft difputable. Every man who is at all converfant in philology, 
knows to what an extravagant extent this plaufible but delufive prin- 
ciple (which in fome inftances may be, and probably is, true; in 
many fufpicious, as appealing more to the imagination than to the 
judgment ; and ip all fo dubiaus and queftionable, that no — 
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and judicious etymologift in England has ever ventured. to rely on if, 
as the main fupport of a new plan) has been carried — late French 


writers, of whom Gebelin, in his Plan Genéral du Monde Primitif, in 
10 Tom, 4to. and the author of Mechanifme des Langues, in 2 Tom. 
y2mo, are the principal that have fallen under our notice: and, not- 
withftanding that the author of the Etymologicon Magnum, ftudioufly 
affects on all occafions, to bring forward what he calls his new Plan, 
as peculiarly and exclufively his own, we venture to aflure our readers, 
that they may find every thing that is very eflential in it in the 
two works above-mentioned ; and inthe 2d Tom. p. 194. § 200 and 
feq. of the laft named of them, the Elemental and Radical Cap, 
which makes fo confpicuous a figure in the Etymologicon Magnum, is 
there alfo completely analyfed. At the fame time that, urged by a 
fenfe of duty, we think it incumbent on us to make this declaration, 
juftice requires that we fhould alfo declare, as we do with pleafure, that 
the French materials, thus reftored to us, are much improved, by 
again pafling through the hands of another Eng)ifh artift. 

With all chat extreme contempt for etymologifts, which every where 
pervades this ** Univerfal Etymological Dictionary on a new Plan,” Mr. 
Whiter roundly aflerts, that etymologifts have hitherto had ‘* no gene- 
ral law” for afcertaining cither the origin or the meaning of words. Much 
more is here afferted, than, in our opinion, our author would find it 
eafy to prove; for what, may’ we be permitted to afk, isthe de- 
riving one word from another, or one language frem another, which, 
however much it may be here reprobated, is the univerfal practice of the 
mott eminent etymologiits but ‘*» general law!” Abftra&t, meta- 
phyfical principles or notions, we confefs, all fober enquirers into 


' Janguages have,long ftudioufly avoided, from a well founded perfua- 


fion, that though fuch-reveries may amufe and intereft men of warm 
imaginations,’ their general effect is to puzzle and bewilder, and at 
Jength cto leave the mind floating in all the confufion of doubt and 
{cepticiim, ‘They were well aware alfo, that etymology is, and from 
its nature often mult-be, conjectural ; and they were commendably 
unwilling to add to its uncertainty, by refting it on a principle that is 
incapable of certainty ; they therefore wifely hefitated about wantonly 
quitting a known and beaten path, which, though often intricate and 


befet with difficulties, has long been trodden, with more or lefs fuc- | 


cefs, to wander amid the mazes of theoretical fpeculation, Such fyf- 
tems are perfectly in the manner of fome noted French theorifts, ingeni- 
ous and plaufible, but too often ill-founded, falfe, and dangerous ; and, 


if generally adopted, would, too probably, occafion no lefs confufion. 


and mifchief in the world of Ietters, than, to the lafting grief of Eue 

fope, they have already produced in the civil ftate of mankind. 
General and indifcriminate cenfure, we own, has feldom appeared 
t> usin any other light than that of the petulant railing of pride or 
{pleen, and yet ftill feldomer have we feen fuch a profuiion of it, as 
perpetually occurs to us in the perufal of this work, which aftonifhes 
and hurts us more, as we know the author to be a man of learning and 
great refpectability. Asan etymologiit himfelf, we truft he will not 
fay 
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fay that etymologifts muft neceflarily be ftupid and abfurd ; if there- 
fore fome, or even many, have merited fuch a character, as, no doubt, 
fome have, (and in what department of {cience, we beg leave to afk, 
have there not been found writers who were, at lea{t occafionally, dull 
and abfurd ?) they fhould have been diftinétly pointed out and {peci- 
fied, that he might have avoided the imputation of making partial 
delinquency the ground of general accufation. But, by ringing the 
changes fo inceflantly, as he does, on the phrafes of ‘ ordinary ety 
logifis, humble authorities, &c.” he aftords ground for fuipecting, that 
his objection is as much to the art as to the artift, or to the profeffion 
as to the profeflor; which, we willingly believe, was not his in- 
tention. 

It is an old and trite faying, that he who has windows of his own 
liable to be broken, fhould not. in an infurrection, be the firft to be- 
gin breaking glafs windows. Yct were we the avowed opponents of 
this dogmatical writer, as we aflure him we are not, and fet down on 
purpofe to aniwer his book, and point out all its errors, we declare, 
with perfect fincerity, that we do not remember ever to have looked 
into a book on etymology, in which there ts fo great adifplay of falfe 
principles, and erroncous conclufions, as are to he found in the 
Etymologicon Magnum, or Univerfal Etymological Diéftionary. And 
that we may not ourfeives merit the imputation of general and indif- 
criminate cenfure, we will here, in addition to the objections which 
have already been fuggefted to his principles, point out a few (the 
nature of our work will not admit of many) initances, which, 
we think, fhew his practical conclufions to be no lefs liable te 
exceptions. 

Reipecting the word father, difcufled fomewhat too fummarily in P. iv 
and v of his introduction, fome modification of it is probably as general 
a word as could well have been pitched upon; yet is it by no means 
*univerfally prevailing.” it had long ag0 been obferved, as is 
noticed even by Dr. Johnfon, that in almoft all languages, the term 
for father, is compofed of the vowel a, and the cognate confonants, 
b, d, p, ort. It would, theretore, have been no lefs favourable to 
his own hypothefis, and more confiftent with the true fource and 
origin of the term, had he, inftead of the lift of congenial terms in 
difterent languages, al] importing father, and all of them, we believe, 
of a Gothic defcent, limited his obfervations to the Greek Arra or 
Tiazra, both of which terms are ufed by Homer. Azza is alfo ufed 
by Callimacnus, os an endearing term for father: but one of the 
writers of the Scholia on Homer informs -us, that Awwa was but a 
dialectical variety of Arra; as Tetta alfo is, which occurs in Il. A. 
1.412. That the Greek prepofition ax2, which, like the Welfh ap, 
implies derivation, extraction, &c. may have originated from this 
Azaa, we venture to mention only as an idea, that does not feem to 
be impoffible: but, if it be a far-fetched conjecture, as it poffibly is, 
we flatter ourfelves, Mr. Whiter at leaft will be indulgenttous. Be 
this as it may, awa might have led him, not only to the Celtic 
or Welih Tad, but to what we deem the true and laft fource of all 

: languages, » 
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languages, the Hebrew ax, ab, father; from which the Chaldee, 
Zthiopic, and Arabic terms differ but little, And here, we think, 
he might have been contented to flop: or, if eager to let flip no op- 

rtunity of giving fome weight to his hypothefis, we could eafily 
ia pardoned his obferving trom Voflius that Ab is * facta é Sono 
Pucrorum, cum lallare incipient.” That primitive words were, in 
general, monofy!labic is very generally known ana admitted. They 
were extended into polyfyllables, moft ufually, by adding to ther 
tefininations ; addicions that were fometimes merely pleonattic, or 
annexed, chiefly, to give force and weightto the fyllables to which they 
were attached; but moft generally tor the fake of fome acceflory idea, 
and to exprefs forme particular or peculjar cireumftance belonging to 
the primitive monofyllable. “TUhus the terminations tye, ter Sen, or 
ther, as annexed to the fignificant fyllables, ab, at, or za (or, as this 
Jaft monofyllable is, in fome languazes, changed into Fa, fa, without 
any alteration in the fenic) ealily and naturally form wzrve, Pater, 
FxSen, and father; or the Periian Pader: and, according to Gebelin, 
ter “eft un mot primitif qui deligne |’excellence.” How far this inge- 
nious writer’s conjecture, as to this point, is well-founded in every in- 
ftance, we have now not leifure toexamine ; but it isabvious to oblerve, 
that this fyllable is very generally the terminating fyllable, in languages 
of a Gathic origin, of words that denote propinquity of relationfhip, 
as father, mother, brother, fifter, daughter, &c. 

e give all due praife to our great etymologif? for acknowledging, 
as he does, in p. xxv of his Introcuction, that the elementary founds 
rth, rd, or rt, will, generally, though not always, be found to have 
fome relation, near or remote, to earth. If we miftake not, there are 
more words, in which the above fignificant confonants have a place, 
which yet have no fuch reference, than there are that have. It will 

uire fome etymological dexterity to find any fuch allufion in sny 
of the following words, which we fet down from immediate recollec- 
tion: birth, dearth, forth, girth, mith, north, fwarth, &c.—bard, 
card, ford, Lor’, word, &c.—art, cart, hurt, mart, part, fort, tart, 
wart, &c. His prefling garden, or garth, alfo into his fervice, as a 
word clearly pointing out tome reference to the carth, we think par- 
ticularly unfortunate: becaufe we know few things in etymology 
more capable of demonitration, than it is that both in our own, and 
other languages, garden, or garth, in all their diverfified modifications 
or forms, always have fome reference to the primary idea of enclofure, 
for the purpofe of fecurity. According to Pliny, ({ce his Natural 
er! fom iv. Cap. 22) gard, which is converted into gadir, by 
an ealy metathefis, fignifics an hedge, or enclofure—‘* Gadir punicd 
lingua fepem fignificante.” Whether then we attend moft to the 
Greek os, the Latin hortus, the Englith garth, court, or yard, all 
or any of them will naturally and clearly, once more, conduSt us to 
the fountain-head of all language, 143, gdr, to inclofe with a fence. 
$* From this root, fays Mr. Parkhurft, the Phoenicians called any 
enclofed place Gaddir, and particularly gave this name to their fet- 
tlement on the South Weftern coaft of Spain, which the Greeks from 
rai them 
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them called Gadeira; the Romans, Gades; and we Cadiz.” See his 
Hebrew and Englifh Lexicon, p. rar. 8vo Edition. And it can, 
we fuppofe, hardly admit of a doubt, that the country in Paleftine, 
called Gadarene, mentioned, Luke viii. v. 37, was fo called, in 
allufion to its being, in fome manner, enclofed. 

It fomewhat furprized us, that under the term grave, to dig, &c. 
our author did not advert either to the Gothic GRABAN, or 
Greek yex@y, becaufe, it is not incurivus to remark, that after en- 
graving in wood, ftone, or brals, writing, properly fo called, took 
place, and was performed, if not by actual engraving, yet by drawing 

urrowed lines in tablets of wax ; an operation very aptly and naturally 

deferibed by the Greek verb yeaDu. And the Greeks themfelves were 
fenfible that L'eeup.z, the noun of yeaOa, was a new word among them, 
unknown in the time of Homer; and therefore very fairly fulpected ta 
be of foreign origin. This foreign origin we conceive to have been 
no other than that to which al] their language was much indebted, viz. 
the Gothic; fince we find the Gothic GRABAN very foon me- 
tamorphofed into the Holic term yyeaSovy meaning, like yyoapov, a 
cavern, den, or place of retreat for wild beafts. But, they had alfo, 
as appears by Hefychius yeafav, which in fome editions is {pelled 
yeaDav, which Hefychius is clearly of opinion, is Gothic. Our 
author is, inour opinion, miftaken in referring it to 13p cbr, Kaber, 
which literally denotes an Agger, or ‘Tumulus: we would rather 
refer it to Ma, crh, todig, cut out with a {pide or other inftrument, 
a well, a pit, afepulchre. Though, theretore, both thefe terms con- 
fefledly denote a grave, or fepulchre, they fhuuld not be confounded, 
becaufe they clearly relate to the different modes of fepulchre, as 
preached at different periods and in different countries, 

But, we cannot help expreffing our furprize, that our author, who, 
himfelf, was born and bred in a country, where Gob is conftantly 
ufed and perfe€tly under{tood even by unlettered pcafants, to denote 
the mcuth, and, we believe the mouth only, fhould, for a moment, 
have been mifled by fo dafhing a philologift as Mr. Pinkerton, fo far 
as to imagine, that in Scotland, or ary where elfe, the word ever 
meant the hand. The quotation adduced from Sir David Lindfay’s 
bitter execrations againit the thieves of Liddeidail is almoft point 
blank againft him. But, we fhould think it as neceflary to prove, 
that laif, in the fame paflage does not mean a loaf, and that wob does 
mean a web ; as that gob does not mean the hand, and dees mean the 
mouth. 

We might, and would our limits admit of it, it would be proper 
that we fhould, alfo cal] our author to an account for the very difre- 
fpeétful manner in which he has allowed himfelf co fpeak of the late 
Mr. Parkhurft, with whom we had the happinefs to be lony and 
well acquainted; whom we honoured for his found and extenfive 
learning, and loved for the cxalied picty and undeviating integrity, 
which marked every period of his valuable life, and whom to com- 
pare, in any refpect, with this writer, would, in our eftimation, be to 
compare Hyperion io a Satyr, In fome paflages, moreover, we have 
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32 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


defcricd, or thought we defcried, a want of due reverence for the 
Sacred Writings; and in ftill more, fomething like a pruriency of 
imagination, that loves to catch at, and dwell on, words and topics, 
which we fhould have fuppofed a grave and decorous author, if he 
had touched on them at all, would have noticed with all poflible cau- 
tion and delicacy. ‘That the fundamental principle of his work is 
fanciful, arid founded in error, we have already fhewn; and have alfo 
fhewn, how very far he is from being fufficiently well informed and 
fufficiently correct, in fundry other deductions and ftatements which 
he has advanced in the courfe of his work ; a part of our Review, that, 
were a Review the proper place for it, might be extended to a bulk 


_ Jittle Jefs than that of his book, Still, however, truth, and a regard 


to common juitice, as well asthe refpe&t we cannot but feel for a man 
of acknowledged abilities, compel us at the fame time to avow our 
conviction, thatthe work contains many valuable and interefting ob- 
fervations, and that, where he is moft egregioufly wrong, {till he fup- 
ports his hypothelis with no ordinary dexterity, ingenuity, and learn- 
ing. We fcel ourfelves, moreover, not a little indebted to him, for 
having once more called, and we truft fuccefsfully called, the atten- 
tion of the publictoa ftudy that has too long been mifreprefented, 
vilified, and neglected. We are willing to hope that it may again 
come into vogue ; and it is with pleafure we learn, that a work fome 
time ago promifed to the public*, by a perfon who, if any one man 
can be competent to fo extenfive and arduous an undertaking, is, we 
fincerely believe, that man, is still profecuting with vigour; a work, 
the object of which it is to trace and unfold the fources of our national 
fpeech, by exploring it in its archaifms and provincialifms. 

For that high tone of contempt, with which every where and on 
all occafions this author fneers at his brother etymologifts, many of 
whom have been, and are, in no refpects his inferiors, only becaufe 
they have not feen fit to adopt thofe vifionary reveries of which he is 
enamoured, we have no apology to offer. Weare hardly lefs offend- 
ed with that pompous affectation of difcovery which he every where 
aflumes. Seated in his cock-boat, and coafting along a much fre- 
quented fhore, in which there is hardly a creek or an inlet that has 
pot already again and again been explored, he fancies he has found a 
terra incognita, which the great circum-navigators of etymology 
hardly fufpected to have exifted. Hence we find himas confequential 
and felf-fufhicient as a London citizen paddling to Vauxhall 

*© Condu€o navigio zque 
«© Naufeat ac Loucuples, ducit quem priva Triremis.”? 
Hor. Lib. 1, Epsft. 1. Le 926 
«¢ He knew his fculler, and when once on board, 
** Grows fick, and damns the climate like a lord.’’ 
Pope's Imitations. 
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* See an advertifement annexed toa fermon preached at the aflizes at 
Carlitle, in Auguit. 1708, and printed there: By the Rev, Jonathan 
Boucher, A, M. and I. A. S. Vicar of Epfoim in Surrey. 
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LeGures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. By the late Duncan Campbell, 
; D. D. &c. 


(Continued from P. 368, Vor. vit.) 


ET us inquire whether, in the facred pages, they be not like- 
wife connected with and made to depend on the commiflion of 
the minifter, Whaft our bleffed “Lord fojourned on earth, we are 
affured that ‘* he made and baptized more difciples than John, though 
Jefus himfelf baptized not, but his difciples.” By his diciples are 
unqueftionably meant in this place, firft the twelve, and afterwards, 
perhaps, the feventy ; for, of the multitudes who followed him, he au- 
thorized none but thofe to preach the gofpel ; and it is altogether in- 
credible that he gave authority to thofe to baptize, and of courfe to 
judge of the convert’s faith, to whom he had given no authority to 
teach that faith. But itis needlefs to infift upon the minilters of this 
baptifm ; becaufe, in all probability, it differed not from che bap- 
tifn of John, and was therefore only preparatory to the bapti{m 
which is properly Chriftian. 

Authority to adminifter Chriftian baptifm was firft given.to the 
eleven, and to them only, in thefe words: * Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft; teaching them to obferve all 
things whatfoever I have commanded you: and lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” Though this commiflion 
was given to the eleven on a mountain, where Jefus had appointed 
them to meet him by themfelves, yet, fays Dr. Campbell, ** it carries 
nothing in it from which we can difcover, that it was a commiffion 
entrufted to them exclufively as apoftles or minilters, aad not given 
alfo as Chriftians !” 

We learn from the Doéctor’s biographer, that he obtained the office 
of Priricipal of Marifchal College in the univerfity of Aberdeen in 
preference to two rival candidates, though the magiftrates of the city 
{upported the pretenfions of one of thefe, and the matters of the 
college (anfwering we fuppofe to our fellows) the pretenfions of the 
other, We do not however learn that his Majefty’s commiffion ex 
prefsly prohibited thofe rivals from exercifing the office to which it ap- 
pointed Dr. Campbell; and yet we fufpect the Doctor would have 
called the mafters of the college to a fevere account, had they taken 
it into their heads to obey Dr. Skene and Profeflor Duncan, or their 
joint principals, on the pretence that they were equally qualified with 
him to difcharge the duties of the office. It is not probable that his 
Majefty’s commiffion to the prefident of the fupreme court of law in 
Scotland, exprefsly prohibits all other lawyers from executing that 
office, to which it appointshim ; and it is certainly not smprobable 
that there are many Jawyers at the Scotch bar perfectly well qualified 
to prefide over any court of law in that part of the united kingdom. 
Yet, what would Dr. Campbell have thought of the man, who 
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having formed opinions of the conftitution of courts of law fimilar ta 
thofe which he had himfelf formed of the conftitution of the Chriftian 


Church, fhould have faid— 


«© There is nothing in the commiffion given to the prefident of the court of 


feffion from which we can dife avery that it isacommiilion entrufted to him ex 


clufively as a judge, and not given to hi: " alfe asa lawyer; and that he is 
particularized in 1 ic only becaule he is def qualitied for difcharging the duties 
of the office, but not witha view to exclude any lawyer, who is capable, 
from oceafionally taking poilefion of his chatr and pretiding with authority 
over the court ?”’ 


But, fays the DoXtor— 


« From the fubfequent part of the Scripture hiflory it appears not im- 
probable, that the charge to make converts of all nations by baptizing them, 
&c. was underitood to be given to theeleven, not as apoftles but as Chritti: INS 3 
for rhilip the deacon baptized the Echiopian Eunuch ; Peter trofted the 
charge of baptizing Cornelius and his family ‘entirely to the Chriftian brethren 
who attended him; Ananias, a difeiple, was empl syed to b: iptize Paul; and 
Paul favs of himfelf, that Chrilt fent him not to baptize, but to preach the 
golpel.’’ 

On the quotation from St. Paul it is needlefs for us to remark, 
fince, in the very next fentence, our author in effect acknowledges 
that it makes nothing for his purpofc. We fhall have occation by and 
by to canfider the baptifm of the Eunuch when we treat of the order 
of deacons. It is fufficient, at prefent, to put the Doctor’s admirers in 
mind, that Philip acted on that occafion under the immediate and fu- 
pernatural influence of the Holy Gho(t, who as the firit minifter of 
Chrift’s kingdom * may certainly authorize any man to baptize; 
Ananias, whether ordained or not by the hands of men (a queftion 
which no man alive can anfwer) acted under the fame influence ; 
and it isno where faid that Peter tru/fed the charge of baptizing Cor- 
nelius and his family entirely to the Chriftian brethren, but that he 
himfelf ordained or commanded them ( mgoslaée aviovs ) to be bap- 
tized. Had that family been baptized without the apoitle’s command, 
the tranfaction would certainly have given fome countenance to the 
conclufion which our author wifhes to draw from it; but as the cafe 
really was, we know not a fact recorded in the New Teftament, or 
indeed an opinion advanced by Mr. Dodwell, more directly contrary 
to his popular claim, than the hiftory of the converfion of the Roman 
Centurion and the mode of his admiffion in the church of Chrift. 

‘The angel who appeared unto him in a vifion was certainly capable of 
inftructing him in the faith of Chrift ; and after he was initructed, the 
fame angel might have dipt him in water and pronounced the words 
of baptifm ; but inftead of this, the heavenly metienger defired him 
to fend to a confiderable diftance, not for the firft well-informed 
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* Should any of our readers doubt the propriety of chis expreflion, we 
refer him to Sect’s Chriftian Life, chap, vii Sections 1ft and seth. 
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Chriftian that could be found, but for Simon Peter, who fhould tetl 
him what he ought to do. ould not a plain man, who has no 
fyftem to fupport, concludes from this circuitous procefs, that the 
commiffion viven to the apo ftles was in itelf fo facred and fo pertectly 
exclufive, that even ananael from Heaven dared not to encroach upon 
it? Aye, but, fays the Hector, St. Peter did not himielf baptize 
Cornchus and his family! “True, but he commanded him and his 
family to be baptized, doubidefs, by fome ef the fix brethren who ace 
companied him from Joppa; and as tvofe brethren attended the 
apottle afterwards to Jerufalem, they feem to have been fome of the 
‘© Evangeluts, paftors, or teachers,” who, in fubordination to the 
apoitles, were given by Chrilt for the work of the minitry, At any 
rate, whoever they were, St. Peter gave them authority*® to admis 
-nifter the facrament of baptiin ; and being one of thoie, to whom 
our blefled Lord faid; *¢ as my father hath fent me, even fo fend l 
you;” his right to delegate tuch authority has never been 
guettioned. | 
But, continues our author— 


« The dostrine I have been illuftrating, fo far from being, as fome Roma- 
nifts ignorantly pretend, one of the many novelties fprung from the proteftant 
{chifm, was openly maintained at Rome without cenfure, about the middle of 
the fourth century, by Hilary, a deacon of that church, a man of etudition 
and difternment., ‘Ths commentator, in his expofition of the Epittle to the 
Ephefians [V. 17, 12, has thefe words: © Poffguam omnibus leis ecclepe 
funt conflitutar, et offcia ordinvata, aliler compofita res eff, quam caeperat 
primum exi1mM OMNES DOUEBANT 3 EY OMNES BAPTIZABANTy guibujcangee 
dichus Veltemporious fi het gccapia,”’ 

It is very true that the Pfeudo-Ambrofe, whom the Doctor and 
others call Hilary a Roman deacon, has thefe words in his Come 
mentary on the fourth chapter of St. Paul’s epiftle to the Ephefians 4 
and it is equally true, that thele words, taken by themfelves, feem to coun= 
tenance our author’s opinion refpecting the original conftitution ot 
the Chriftian church. But what then? The aflertion of Hilary is 
directly contra y to the aflertion of St. Paul, who affures us that ** God 
hath fent fome in the church, fitft apoftles, fecondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helpa, 
governments, diverfities of tongues. Are all apoftles? are all pro 
phets? are all teachers?” According to our author, Hilary favs 
they are; but whether fhall «we believe an infpired apoftle, or an 
anonymous writer, who, after being admitted to the order of deacons 
in the Roman Church, joined himfelf for many years to the Luci- 
ferian faction, and, when he returned into the bofom of the church, 
reafoned and acted fo abfurdly, as to bring upon himfelf the contempt 
and ridicule of the moft learned of all the Latin fathers? Unworthy 
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* That fuch is the import of wgceraeew, fee the authors referred to by 
Stephens and Scapula. 
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however as this author is of the high chara&ter given to him by Dr. 
Campbell, he will be found by thofe who fhall attentively read the 
whole Commentary, to teach a doctrine very different from that 


which he is here made to teach by ~ violent ‘feparation of a fingle 


fentence from thofe which precede aud thofe which follow 1t. 
Finding a number of church-officers, faid, by St. Paul, to have been 
fent by God for the work of the miniftry, he wifhes to perfuade his 
readers that they were all retained at the time of his writing, though 
they were then known by different names. This appears evidently 
to have been his firft obj ‘ect; but in the profecution of it, he takes an 
Opportunity to treat of baptifm, and to fhew, why, in the middle of 
the fourth century, it was ordinarily celebrated at no other time but 
from Eafter to Whitfunday, when ‘all the candidates in the diocefe 
were folemnly baptized in the prefence of the bifhop. When he 
comes therefore tothe verfes in which itis faid; £¢ ipfe dedit quofdam 
psn mm apofioles, &c. he proceeds thus ; 


‘ Apoftol Epifcopt funt. Prophetx vero explanatores funt {cripturaram, : 


quamvis sini ipla pris mordia fuerunt prop! hetw, ticut Agabus et quatuor vir- 
gincs prophetantes, ficut continetur in actis apotolorum, fed propter radi. 
menta tidei comme nd: inda : nunc autem interpretes prophet: edicuntur, Evan- 


geliiia diacont funt, ficut fuit Philippus; nam quamvis non fint facerdotes, § 


evangeljzare tamen poffunt  fioe cathedra, quemadmoduin et Stephanus et 
Philip pus memoratus, Paftores funt et poflunt effe lectores, qt ui le¢toribus fa. 
gine nt populum audientem ; quia non in pane tantum vivit homo, &c. Ma. 
gitri vero exorciftz funt, quia in ecclesia ipfi compefcunt et verberant in- 
gutetos; five ii gui eftiontbos imbuendos infointes folebant imbuere, ficut 
mos Judrorum eft,—Inter iftos poft epifcopum plus efle intelligitur, qui props 
ter referatum occultum feripturarum fenfum prophetare dicitur, prafertim 
quia future fpet verba depromit, qui ordo nunc potett eile prefbyterii. 
Nam in epifcopo omnes ordines funt, qui primus facerdos eft, hoc eft, prin. 


ceps eft facerdotuin, et propheta, et evangelifta, et cateri ad is nplenda othcia 


ecclefiz in minitterio fidelium. amen poitquain omnibus locis ecclefix,’’ &c. 
as quoted by Dre Campbell. After which he proceeds in thefe words : 
** Nec enim Philippus tempus quactivit, aut dem, quo eunuchum baptizarer, 
neque jejunium interpofuit. Neque Paulus et Silas ¢empus dittulerunt, quo 
Optionem carceris baptizarent cum omnibus ejus. Neque Petrus Diaconos 
habuit, aut diem quefivit, quando Cornelium cum omni domo ejus baptiza- 
vit; mec ipfe, fed juflit fratribus qui cum illo cerent ad Cornelium ab Joppe. 
Adhue enim prater feptem diaconos nullus fuit ordinatus. Ut ergo cre. 
feeret plebs et multiplicaretur, omnibus inter initia conceflum eft et 
evangelizare, et buptizare, et fcripturas fa ecclefia explanare. Ubi autem 
Omnia loca circumplexa eft eccletia, conventicula conftituta funt, et 
rectores et cxtera officia in ecclefia ordinata funt, ut aallas de clera auderet, 


qi ordinatus non effet, prafamere officium quod {ciret non fibi creditum vel} 


scarceflum ; et capit alio ordine et providentia gubernari ecclefia ; quia fi 
omnes cadem poten » irrationabile efler, et vulgaris res et viliflime videratur. 
Hine ergo eit unde awne neque diacom in | populo predicent, neque clerici vel 
laici baptizent, neque quocumque dic credentes tinguntur, nili egn.”’ 


When this author afiums that at the xra of the converfion of 
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Cornelius and his family no man was yet ordained befides the feven 
deacons, he muft mean that none other was yet ordained by the hands 
ot seh ; for he all aidlig luppoles, that from the very beginning 
Chriit *¢ ; gave lome, +H Res $; and fome, Pret phets ; and fome, Evan- 
selis 5 anid eeienety p.ftors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
Saints, for the work of the miniftry, for the edifying of the body of 
Chiift.” Accord ny to him therefore, thofe officers of the church 
mult have been immediately called to the work of the miniftry by the 
“se tration of the Holy Gholt; but it is of them oni and not of the 
ititude at large, that he is peaking, when he fays 5 primum canes 
d colds et omnes baptizalant quibuscumque diebus vel apelin, &e. 
Having cadeavoured to prove, turely without fucce{s, that all thofe 
tulpired offices who were ori rimally employed ut crefeeret plebs, et - 
multipliceretur, were 1] retained in the church under other denomi- 
nations ; and well knowing that exerct/fs and readers, whom he fup- 
poles, though laymen, to an{wer to the apoltolic majfters and teachers, 
were not, in the middle of the fourth century, allowed to baptize at 
ll except in cafes of exireme neceflity, nor even prefbyters and 
icacons to adminiiter that facrament to perfons in health, but in the 
pretence of the bifhop, and at the feafon appointed for its folemn ad- 
wiltration, he aliuns the reafon which induced the church to de- 
ite from what he thinks the original practice, If all. the church 
sicers in bis day > even the exorci{ls to whom he affigns a very 
lerical cfice had been authorized co adminifter baptifm when and 
re they pleafed, irrationabile effet, (fays he) et vulgaris res et 
viliflinsa videretur, 
(his is certainly true; for his-exorcifts.were neither authorized by 
infpiration to baptize, nor ordained to that ofice by the hands of men ; 


~ 


~- 
: 


and fice the : poftolic ma: lars, to whom be compares the °m, were, b 
hisaccount, called to the york of the mintitry by the undoubted, im- 
pulfc of the Holy Gholt, no man, not even a difciple of Mr . Dod- 


li’s can q ar, dif their authority for whatever they might do under 
(iotdivine inflwence; nor was there any danger that baptifm admi- 
Hiitered by fuch men under tuch influence could ever be deemed 
Vuiocror vile. Hilary’s reafoning therefore, fuch as it is, proves the 

+ contrary of that which Dr. Campbe il attempts to fupport by a 
entences violently detached from the context. This antient 
author, whoever he was, does not fay, that baptifm was, at the be- 
ginning, adminiftered | by all Chrifitans 5 but only that it was fo b 
all the apo/tles, prophets, Evangelijis, pafiors, and teachers, whom St. 
Paul exprelsly affirms to have been given by Chriit for the work of the 
minittry, Whether Hiiary was miftaken or not, is a different 
queftion, which we are not called upon at prefent toanfwer. It can- 
not, however, be impr oper-to i .dd, that fo tar was he from giving any 
ccuntenance to the opinion, ** that the facraments may be adminiftered 
by all Chriftians,” that he contended with the utmoft zeal for the ine 


\ alidity of bapt: ee dminiftered by any clergyman, however orthodox 


in the faith and regular in his morals, who had feparated himfelf from 
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18 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the communion of the Catholic church. Nay, to fuch vay agri did 
he carry his ftri¢tnefs in this refpect, that he thought by far the 
greater part of the Chriftian world ftood in need of a fecond bapti/m, 
which he infifted, we truft, in vain, upon receiving himfelf when he 
returned from the Luciferians into the bofom of the church! On 
account of thefe fingular notions, this ‘* man of difcernment’” was 
by Jerom farcaftically called Deucalion Orbis. 

> the Doétor thinks it evident that authority to adminifter the 
facrament of baptifm' was not the appendage of an office, but the 
privilege of every Chriftian ; becaufe ‘* they that were fcattered abroad 
upon the perfecution that arofe about Stephen, went every where 
preaching the word,” (Ads viii.) ‘* and the hiftorian makes no 
diftinction.” Very true, good Doctor, he makes no diftinction even 
between men and women; and we have not a doubt but that the women 


as well as the men, upon that occafion, were among the cvayleaZo.e-_ 


voi Tov Aovyov, though of Philip only is it faid exyguezev Tov Xeiciove 
We are taught by the learned principal himfelf,* and taught truly, 
that the verb uyouscsw fignifies to cry, publifh, or proclaim authori- 
tatively, or by commiffion from another, whereas evay'sAZoyas may 
not improperly be ufed, in whatever way the thing be notified, pub- 
lickly or privately, aloud orina whifpe ry to one or to many, provided 
the tidings be good or agreeable.” ‘Phere can therefore be no doubt 


but that the difciples, both men and women, who were fcattered | 
throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, notified the glad 








* as Mths a ea a eee” 
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do 


tidings of the gofpel to all who would liften to them, though it appears 7 


that Philip only preached with authority, Dr. Campbell afluring us, § 
that vyousew and evazyeAtouas are never confounded in the hiftorical | 


books of the New ‘Tettament. 
So pertinacious a combatant however is our learned author for the 


common rights of Chriftians, that he is not eaftiy beaten from his| 
hold. After having wrefted from him his favourite Hilary, and the/ 


eighth chap. of the Acts of the Apoftles, we muft now encounter 


Tertullian whom he introduces armed in the fame caufe. ‘** Ubil 


eccletiaftici ordints non eft confeflus, et Offers, et tinguis, et facerdos| 


es tibi folus. Sed ubi tres, ecclefia eft, licet laici,” fays this para-§ 


doxical father of the church as quoted by Dr, Campbell. 


made unfairly ; though in fome editions, and particularly in that 
whieh was made ufe of by Lord King, the Doétor’s great precurfor 
inthis righteous caufe, the former of thefle two fentences runs thus; 
© ubieccletiattici ordinis non eft conceflus, et offert, et tingit facer- 
dos, qui eft bi folus.” If this be the true reading, it obvioully give 





* Preliminary diflertations to his tranflation of the gofpels, p. 279, &¢ 
The fame thing i is taught by Dr. Hammond in his paraphirafe and annotatio 
upon the New Tethament, and by Mr. Parkhurft in his Greek Lexicon ; bu 


Lv neither of thefe two excellent divines fo clearly and convincing gly as by 
Ir. Caix: pbeil. 
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no countenance whatever to the validity of facraments adminiftered by 
Jaymen ; but as truth is our object, and not the principles of a party, 
' we frankly acknowledge that the other reading, which is that of 
Rigaltius, appears to us more agreeable tothe context. ‘Tertullian is 
here reafoning againft the lawfulnefs of fecond marriages, and having 
affirmed (upon what authority it is needlefs to inquire) that the 
Jewith priefts were prohibited from marrying a fecond wife, he pro- 


ceeds thus ; 

: ‘¢ Sed Chrifto fervabatur, ficut in czteris, ita in ifto quoque, legis plenitudo. 
> Inde igitur apud nos plenius atgue inftructius prafcribitur, unius matrimonit 

» g P P q k 

efle oportere qui alleguntur in ordinem facerdotalem, Ufque adeo quofdem 


memini digamos loco dejectos, Sed dices: ergo cxteris licet quos excipit. 
> Venierimus, fi putaverimus quod facerdotibus non liceat, laicis  licere. 
> Nonneet laici facerdotes fumus? Scriptumeft, regnum quoque et facerdotes 
-) Deo et Patri fuo fecit. Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem conftituic 
Ve ; Ecclefiz Auctoritas, et honor per ordinis confeffum fanttificatus. Adeo ubi 


Ys @ eeclefiaftict ordinis non eft confeflus, et offers ct tinguis, et Sacerdos tibt 
ae folus. Eed ubi tres, ecclefia eft, licet laici. Unufquifque enim fua fide 
ay vivit ; nec eft perfonarum acceptio apud Deum; quoniam non aaditores legis 
b- juttificantur a Deo, fed fa¢tores, fecundum quod et Apoitelus dicit. Igitur 
ed & fihabes jus facerdotis in temetipfo ubi necefle eft, habeas oportet etiam dilcips 


ibe | linam facerdotis, ubt necefle fit habere jus facerdotis. Digamus, tinguis? 
ed | Digamus, offers? Quanto magis laico digamo capitate clt agere pro facer- 
lad 2 dote, quam ipl facerdoti digamo facto auferatur agere facerdotem 2?” 


ars] Had Dr. Campbell quoted the whole of this argument, inftead of 
US» | two detached fentences, he would hardly have ventured, even before 
ical @ his juvenile auditors, to infult ‘¢ the Irith Nonjuror Dodwell,” for 
§ affirming that Tertullian ** argues here, not from a known practice, 

the @ but trom his own opinion of the rights of laymen in fuch emergen- 
his cies.” He has not given us the Nonjuror’s words, nor referred us to 
the | the work in which they are to be found ; but the verieft tyro in Jet- 
nteF ye ters mutt fee that the two detached fenteaces here quoted from Ter- 
Ubi tullian, as Aiforical tefimony, are, in fact, nothing but inferences of the 
tds § individual author from a principle which he very abfurdly aflumes to 
ari- || ferve a particular purpofe. Being determined to prove, at all events, 
_ the fiafulnefs of fecond marriages, and having, as he fancies, com- 
on 1S@ pletely proved that they are prohibited to the clergy, he choofes, as the 
that} eafiett way, to extend the prohibition to the /aity, to interpret literally 
that verfe of the Apocalypie, in which it is faid that Chrift hath made 
all, whom he hath wafhed from their fins in his own blood, ** Kings 
and Priefts unto God and his Father ;” and, from this affumption, he 
Very naturally mmfers, that the diftinction, which prevailed in his day 
between the priefthood aad people, mutt have been of the Church's 
naking. But what would the partizans of D.. Campbell think of 
he Jewith Rabbi, who, becaufe God commands Motes to fay to the 
vbole children of Ifrael ** Ye shall be unto mea kingdom of prieits 
as Mand a hely nation,*”’ fhould contend that, under the Mofaic difpen- 
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. . . . . q 

fation, the diftinction between the priclthood and people was not of © 

. . . . . & 
divine but ecclefiaftical original? 7 
Would truth, however, permit us, we might, without granting any | * 

id 


" 


part of Dr. Campbell’ s popular claim, acquicice in the origin afigne’ | 
by Tertullian to the diftingtion between the priefthood and ptopie & 


' ' 


among Chriltians ; 3 for the ch urch, which, he fays, made that dittinc- §j 
tion, was the original church w ith the ap soft! sat her head. This is tt 
mott evident, from his challenze to the herevcal fects of the age, to Ci 
fhew their faecetGon from the apoltles, as the Catholic church could ar 
cc 


— the fucceflion of her Bifhops. 

© Edant ergo origines ecclefiarum faaruam: evolvant ordiuem epifcoporum 
ae m, ita per faccetion s ab initio decurrentem, ut prisons ile epifcopus 
aliquem ex apoitolis, vel apoilolicis veris, qui tamen cum apoltolis perievera- 
verit, habuertt autorem et antecetlorem. tH x enim modo ceclgiie apoitolier 


1} 


cenfus fuos deferunt, ficut Smyrmeorum teclelia havens Polycarpum ab joaone 
conlocatum,’’ &c. 

As the congregational fcheme of ecclefiaftical polity receives no & 
countenance from the fathers of the chureh, we fhould pafs over un- § 
noticed the modern authorities which the learned principal preiles into . 
his caufe, did we not deem it our duty 'o vindicate our own church § 
from the democracy hi which he charges fer on this fubject. B th 
Having quoted her 23¢ article of religion, w a as it is acceflible to § f ‘ 

S ful 





all our * readers, we need not tranfc ribe » and having told us - cipg ot 
it mean any thing, of which he prof effes himde if doubt ful, t refers 7 Fa 
us ultimately to ‘that authority, Aowever modelled, which ws the 7 dai 
people, and is fettled among them,” ne gravely adds, that this is ail °") 
which the church of England fays on the Hub} ct! 2 : n 
- a an 


If this polite remark “mean any thin: 4 " of which, indeed, weg 
fhall not be confident, it mult be, that by the dodétrine of she church} D 
of England, every congregation of Chrijtians has a right to authorize f 

:, 


one of its own members to officiate as its minif r, to read pravers, @ 
: a ee 3 " 
preach the word, and difpente the facraments. But it is very difficulr® a 

“ oO 


to fuppote that Dr. Campbell was ignorant that this is directly con-§ 
trary to truth. The Preface to the Farm af erdamin 4 RB; bons, Prie/?s,§ clei 
and Deacons, which preface is as much a part of the doctrine of thel " _ 
church as the thirty-nine article, begins thus : ai 
It is evident unto all me ny diliger ly reading Holy Sc ripe ures and an. 5 _ 
tient authors, that from the apoftles time there Sih been thete orders offf ‘ie ‘ 
minifters in Chrift’s Church; pisnors, priests, and peacons. Which Sco 
offices were evermore had = fuch reverend eiiimation, that no man might Aha 
prefume to execute any of them, except he were firlt called, tried, examined, aoe 
and known to heve (uch good as were reguifite for the fame ; and alfo by Ben 
public prayer, with IMPOSITION GF HANDS, were approved and admitted fivel 
thereunto by lawful authority. And, therelore, to the intent that thef Luk 
orders may “be continue: i, and reverently ufed and efteemed in the Church of Pres 
England ; no man fhall be accounted of taken to be a Jawtul Buhe p, Priett, afiu 


or Deacon, in the Church of Eneland, or /affered to execute ary of the fats  % 
. ¥ 7 - . ‘ 


functions, except he be called, twied, examined, and admitted thereunto, ac Gu 
cording his 
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cording to the farm hereafter fol/orwing, or hath had tormerly tpiscopar 
CONSECRATION OF ORDINATION,” 

By tuppreffing this authoritative declaration, and negie&ting to inform 
his youthft ulaudience, that,at the time when the thirty-nine articles were 
drawn up, the v a congregation and church were foexactly fynonymous, 
that in the tranfation ci the Scriptures then ufed, C hrift is in one place 
called the head of the coreregation, wail be fays, in another, ** Thou 
art Peter, and upon | rock Lwill build my coneres ation "eR our learn- 
ed profeilor very prod bly perfuaded them, as he certainly meant to 
periuade them, that the doctrine of our church, refpecting ordination, 
differs not etichtiailly fron, that of the Independents | But why fhould 


we be furprited at his milfreprefentines, on cms fubjeét, the doctrine 
of the Church oi Eveland?) He ts equally unfair to the church of 
Scotland, though Lele lecture: Wwe cam] ned for the inftruction 
of her fons! Nothing, he efirms, is faid by ber retpecting the eflene 
tials of a Chriftian miniftry, but what is contained in the following 


fection of the 25th Chapter of the (/edininjer Canfefion of Faith, 
© Unto the Catnolie vitible church Cartit hath given the miniftry, 
oracles and ordinances of Ged, for the gathering and perfecting of 
the faints in this life, to the end of the world.” 

And is this, indecd, e// which the Scotch Church fays cn the 
fubje&t ? In the 27th Chapter of cur cofy of the fame Confcfiion of 
Faith, we find thefe palog ‘* There be only two facraments or- 
dained by Chritt our Lord :—neither of which may be difpenfed by 
any but by a minifier of the word lawfully erdained.” To know how 
a minifter of the word is, tg the aps coment ef the Church of Scot- 
land, lawfully « rdain , the reader may have recourfe to the formo 
Prefoyterial Church Government, maid upon by the Aflembly of 
Divines at Wefminfer, and of egual authority with the Confeffion 
of Faith, where he wil find it decsced, that ** every minifter of the 
wor: be ordained by gnpofition of fa is and prayer, with taiting, by 
thofe preaching Pref ters to whom it doth belong.” Can there be 
clearer evidence that the church ‘s which Dr. Campbell laboured in 
word and dogtrine, and whofe fons it was his duty to inftruct in the 
principles of theologial truch, adinits not of lay-preaching, or of the 
validity of lay ordination f 

But of what value, it may be afked, are the opinions of Hilar 
and Tertullian, or the authoritative declarstion of the Englifh and 
Scotch Churches? Truly, they are ef none, unlefs fupp. orted by 
facred Scripture, which, on the queftion be fore us, IS very explicit. 
Bendes the commiffions which have been al! ready noticed as exclu- 
fively siven to the apoftles, we have the e> cprefs teitimon iy of St. 
Luke, that the apoftles Barnabas and Paul ‘© ordained elders or 
Prefbyters in every church”? (Adis xiv. 23) 5 ; whilft St. Paul himfelf 
aflures us that the elders, f ordained, in the church of Ephefus, 
“ were made overfeers of the fi och, not by the people, but by the HoLy 
Guost, to feed the Church of God, which he hath purchaied with 
his own blood” (Acts xx, 28); that **God,” and not the people, 

C 32 ** hath 
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“ hath fat in the church governments” (1 Cor. xii. 28); that among 
the Theflalonians there were officers who ** laboured, and were over 
them in the Lord” (1 Thefl. v. 12); and that in all churches, as we 
have already obferved, there are perfons whom the people are com- 
manded to * obey, and fubmit themfelves as to thofe, who watch for 
their fouls” (Heb, xiii. 17). 


(To be continued, ) 





Allwood’s Literary Antiquities of Greece. 
(Concluded from P. 393, VOL. viii.) 


N our laft article, we prefented our readers with an analyfis of this 

learned work : we fhall now lay before them, two curious pallages 5 
the former extracted from the fourth; the latter, from the fifth 
fection. ‘The obfervations (fection the fourth) concerning the Greek 
Janguage, in relation chiefly to the analogy which: it bears to fome 
European and oricntal tongues, are not lefs “jut than ingenious. 


«© Tt is rather a fortunate circumftance (fays our author) that, while many 
of the dialects of the ancient language of Japhet, have been greatly impaired 
by the changes they have undergone in a long fucceffion of ages, the Welth 
and lrith have fuffered, comparatively, but trifling alterations, either from 
the changes produced by time, or from the invafions of hoftile nations. 
However "onpeetid, and fometimes driven to extremity, the natives of Ire- 


“Jand and Wales have always remained difting people ; and fuch they are, at 


the prefent time. Neither were the patriarchal families, from which they 
are defcended, at all concerned in the contusion of tongues at Babel. ‘To 
their languages, therefore, we mouft refer, as to a kind of ftandard, approach. 
ing more nearly than any other European diale¢ts to the great original, from 
which all the various languages now exilting were’ce rtainly derived. ‘They 
both of them fiill preferve a great fhare of their primitive simplicity : 
and, in a great variety of inftances, there is fuch a wonderful degree of te- 
femblance between them, that we are held no longer in fufpenfe, either as to 
their antiguity, or that they conftituted the dialects of collateral branches of 
the great family of Javan.”’ 


‘The following are a few of the fpecimens of analogy, which Mr, 
Allwood has collected, for the purpofe of illuftrating the fubject ; 


GALIC, WELSH. GREER. 


—_—.~—< — —— 


Ainm, Faw. Ovrom. a Name. 

Acar. Awyr. Anp. Air, 

Aven. Bora. A;7e;. Bread. 

Ardhne, CEed, Aiwy. an Age. Axe. 
Aigein bi gion, Ny wv. Nutaveg. the Ocean. 

Almafa, Elufen. FAimpcoruyy. Alms, Benevolence 
Ameafs, Ym my'g. Fy patow. Among. In the mid/? 
A:riim, Arwaina. keveuas. to beware, guide, projert 
A thnigham. Adwyn, At :Savosete to perce 

All All. ADAo¢. Another. 

Athair. Tad, Tint. a Father. 

Ann, Aum. Auf. . Aguas. the Implements of Wa 
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Both, Bothag. 


Brao 


Boc. 


ch. 


Brathair. 


Bugt 


a. 


Cam. 
Cearcil. 


Angor. 
Biaich, 
Beva. 

Bu. 

Bwth, Bod. 


Bro. 
Buch. 
Brawd., 
Box. 
Camm. 


Cyich, 
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Aynupre an Anchor. 

Blaine an Arm, 

Bioc. a Bow. 

Bov;. an Ux. 

Burn. a diwelling ; a Tent made with the Hides of 
Beals. 

Tlepeeg. a Coust, Border. 

Buxos. @ Buck. A young Bullock. 

Datu. a Brother, one of the Jame Famiiy. 

Tugos. Box. 

Kruuntw. crooked, te bend. 

Ruxrda;. a circle. 


From the various lifts of Antiquaries, we might felect, if we 
pleafed, ten times the number of words, under each Jetter; and thus 


proceed through the whole alphabet. 
Devonhhire,” it plainly appears, 


From * the hiftorical views of 
that the Erfe, 


the Cornifh, and 


the Armonians are, in common with the Galic (or Irifh) and Welfh, 
related to the Greek language ; to whatever caufe that relation may 
Some words in the lift that follows are peculiarly 


be attributed. 


{triking. 


CORNISH. GREFK, 
Ebron. the Sky, Byov™™. 
Echrys, 4 Bloftine, K pi (vs 
Flur, Brightne/s, @\tyw- 
Plananth, a Planci, TL Acer 
Skez, Scod a Shadow, a Shade, Cxse- 
Taran, Lhunder, Trprc ce 
Alta, hich Cliff, Adns. | 
Alfton, high-Chiff- Hill, Ahoog 
Antron, a Promontory, AvTpov. 
Porth, a Port, 112g 9,495 
Tam, a hiver, Horarog. 
Dour, Water, Uews. 
Kren, a Spring, b pin. 
Caul, a (abl a, e; Kitvio; 
Drytt, an Uak, Apue. 
Arth, “ bear, Apxtos. 
Gaian, a Crane, Yi pevas, 
Kei, a Dog, K wy, 
Murrian, an Ant, Mupiog, Mupy 
Dacron, Lears, Haxpva, 
Flaw, fo cut, Dia. 
Geyleifio, £0 ti Ke, Diyyira 7rive 
Klowo, ta he. ‘7, Kavuw. 
Renki, fe Srore, yxy. 
Ronkye Snoring, fey 1 656 
Ate, Hate, ATTN. 
Karthu, to clear, Ku9 2202. 
Dathitky, £0 teach, Dilue xeite 
Deyfif, aPy tron, Oinsi;. 
Kiddio proper, Iéioz. 
Faellu, tv err, Dirrtwe 
Heluek, Fu/fe, Hous tee 
Moccio, to mock, Alo: Awe 
Tin, terrible, D1sv0,0 
Etin, a Cuhrt, {L009 
Saath a Bout, CX 
biaian, Sut. Anse 
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6 Many of thefe words (as the author obferves) are pure Greek, 
retaining their original founds, without the flighteft variauon.’’* 
But it is time toreturn to Mr. Allwood. 

‘6 The preceding, (fays he) tre fome few inflances, out of many habeuge 1 


have ee in 2 of of the great analegy which fubliuts becween the 
Greek, and fome other European |: ges: and [ have fxed upon the 
Galic and the Welth as the motl proper fudjects in thts compariton, beeaufe 


1 believe them to be lefs contaminated by foreign mixture, than any others 


in this quarter of the globe. Dr. Parfons, tn bis remainseof Japhi » has 
largely ini ited on their high antiquity 5 and files them refpeciively the die 
lefts of the } Va agogian and Gomeiran detcendanta of Tavan. Indeed their 
ftriking «affinity as a convine ing proof, that they are only two different 


branches tron the fame ftock Kj \ hich, in the procefs of growltog, have dt. 


verped but little from each o:her: and the hikers of the people by whom 
they ; ire ili fpoken, is a farther evidence, chat thes he hich 
were introduced into Europe at the fiit peoph.ng ot the illes of cae Genitics 1”? 
P. 335- . : 


We now pfs to the fifth fection, which contains an encuiry mto 
the manners of the Mizraim, or native Leyptians, at the moft re- 
markable periods of their hiftory ; bem iunteniscd to tbew how far 
they may have been concerred in the introduction of arts amd jite- 
rature into Greece. It appears, from tnts invedtiocation, that not 
only the jiterature, but the theoloey. and much of what has been 
gre nerally received for the hiftery of the Grecks, has been itn orted 
trom that country, Thofe very perfons, to whom the importation 
of Letters into Greece has been attributed, were sakibeate it from 
Egypt. To the Cecropians, the Cadmians, the Pelo, rin’, as allo 
the foilowers of Danans and Inachus, Greece was certainly indebted 
for the chief of her fume, in “diftant aves. All thee came. fr 1 
Egvpt; and brought with them the aris, fetences, and literature 
whic! they had cultivated there. But thete colonics were a peopie 


t }? 


diftinct from the Mizrs im, orthe defcendants of Mitor: they fettled 


only among the Mizraim, or the n itive inhabitants of Eovpe; jutt 
as they fettled afterwards, in Hellas and Peloponncius., To pr ve 
that the Mizraim were a very dificrent people, from the Cuthire 
race, Mr. Allwcod views the notive Fgvptians, in various ages ; 
m arking the ftate of the E oyptiar 1 char: act: ry at the prefen t time ; and 
at the periods of their fubjugation by the “Turks, by the Saracens, by 


the Romans, by the Macedonians, by the Perfians, and by the 
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Ii is to * ret Ccropinins: the Cadonians, or the Pelopians,’? (exaétly in 
the light in which Mr. Allwood views thefe people) that the writer of the 
Hiftorical Views, attributes the colonization of the Biitifh ifles. It appears 
to us, from a great variety of dif qisiions on this interetting fubject, thar 
the Aborigines of Britain, were of the Cuthite race. And it is moft pro- 
bable, that our firi colonies, progreilively advanced towards thefe iflands, 
over the north of Europe. Rev, 
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Allwood’s Literary Antiquities of Greece. 25 
Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar : and he proves, by the moft in- 
difputabie evidence, that the native 1. gyptiargs were, at every period, 
a mean and bale people. ‘Vheir characier, before the iavation of the 
— fhall be given in the author’s own words. 

Their hiftory, ata period of very remore antiquity (fays Mr. Allwood} 
pe 7 ‘ps Not more | han three centurtes and a half after the flood, is obfcurely 
hinted at, in the account of the firit Titanian war. ‘Thefe Titans were a 
colony of Cutl As who. driven from Babylonia at the time of the dif. 
pert D5 invaded Eevpr, and eilabhithed at Viemphis the firit fovereignty 


which had ever exit that country. ‘This was an evene which mutt 
certainly have taken place, within the courte of two centuries after the 
Ni zriim had POO aber ie l themfefves of that region by the roht ot patriarchal 
allorment: and the irue character of this people, at hal carly period, will 
be bet determined trom the vreat f, thiry with whieh thev were fubjugated 
to the Curthite dominion.’’ *® Ruce and barbarous was the ftate of the 


Mizraim, when the ‘Titans firtt came among them. The Titans were a very 


ingenious and ente:prizing people ; who were always confident of their own 
‘ ers , } »... 8 *F \ . . 
faperiority ; and could ui brook a competition with the other poiterity of 


» 


Noah in the line of Shem and Japhet; who were, therefore, the firit rebels 
ofter the flood againgt the ordinations of Heaven, and the fri ditturbers of the 
peace of mankind.’’? Pp. 


‘_- “f/f. 


ws »° 

The principal faule inthis writer is the want of perfpicuity. His 
hy px theles are well fupp rted: but often, a cloud hovers over them, 
and obilructs their view, to all but the piercing eye of the anti- 
quary. His language is, in general, pure and correct; though we 
have marked a tew inaccuracies, which, on a careful revihion. the 
author wili himfelf difcover, With refpe& to ** novelty” or ** origi- 
nality,”’ which Mr. All@oud promifed us in bis pre cface, we confefs, 
we were difappointed. He wh 1 is acquainted with Bry ant, Maurice, 
end other writers on the fubjects betore us, will find very little, new 
Goriginal, in the preient voiume, 
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The Gofpel its own Witnefs: or the Holy Nature, and the Divine Har- 
mony of the Cbrifiian Religion, contrafled with the Immorality 
and Abfurdity of Deijn. By Andrew Fuller. 8vo, Button, 
London; Ole, Edimburgh; and james, Butt 1. 

R. Fuller is an author, of shots name we do not remember to 
\ have heard, tril this valuable work was put into our hands. 

We call it valuable, becaute it is well caiculated, if not to convert 

the inédel, at leat to preferve in the faith thofe who have not yet 

beer led aftray by the new philofophy ; ; and perhaps this is the utmoft 
thatthe prefent {tate of public manners permits us to hope from the 
ableft detence of onr holy ree Thofe, who fs a reading 

Lardner’s Credibility of the nel LHiftory, Paley’ s Lurdences of the 

Chrifian Religion, or Leflie’s ye Method with the Deifts, have en- 

lifted :hemfelves under the banners of Voltaire and his gang, have 

certainly 
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certainly not been influenced by the Jove of truth or of free enquiry ; 
aud thoic, who, a/ier the perufal of thefe works, have, by the blaiphe- 
mies of Paine and Godwin, been induced to forfake the religion of 
their fathers, are not likely to be led back to it by the force of argu- 
ment. Mr, Fuller therefore needs not be furprifed, if by fuch men 
his book be neglected. 

By thofe, however, whofe hearts are not yet corrupted, and who are 
really defirous to follow truth wh'therfoever fhe may lead them, we 
truft it will be read with attention ; for we hardly know a volume of 
its fize, on which attention can be more ufefully beftowed. It is di- 
vided into two parts, in the former of which, the holy nature of the 
Chriftian religion is contrafted with the immorality of Deifm; and 
in the latter, “the harmony of the Chriftian religion with itfelf, with 
the credible part of prophane hiftory, and with found fcience, is con- 
fidered as an evidence of the divine origin of that religion. We are 
fully aware that the very object of the firit part will determine the con- 
firmed Deiit to throw away the book; for, whatever he may pre- 
tend, were the morality of the gafpel more indulgent to his corrupt ap- 
petites, its dogmas would prefent fewer difficulties to his reafon, Had 
not the revolutionary principles of America and France been feverely 
condemned in the Bible, the mifcreant Paine would not probably have 

thought of breaking his coarfe jefts upon the other doctrines of that 
book, to which, by his own account, he was, at the time of penning 
thofe blafphemies, an abfolute flranger. 

The work before us is peculiarly calculated for a very different clafg 
of men; ‘for men, who having acquired tolerably juft notions of the 
attributes of God, and being firmly convinced that the practice of vir- 
tue is neceflary to human happinefs as well as to the perfection of 
human nature, entertain, of courfe, no prejudices againit a fyftem cf 
dodtrines, which, claiming to be derived from the father of lights, 
fupports its claim by encouraging the practice of ** whatfoever things 
are true, whatfoever things are juft, and’ whatfoever things are of gocd 

report. ” Among the things] that are true, this is certainly one, that 
«< it there be a God, he ou; ight to be worthipped ;” and it is the object 
of the fir(t and fecond chapters of the firit part ‘of this book to preve 
that Chriftianity, as it reveals to us a God glorious in holinefs, 
teaches us to devote ourfelves cheerfully to his fervice; while Deim, 
though it acknowledges one fupreme Being, yet, denying or over- 
lookin his moral character, refufes of courfe to worthip him. 

{n the third chapter, the author fhews it to be— 


‘ A diftinguith ng property of the Bible that all its precepts aim die@ly 
at ws deart, lt never goes about to form the mere exterior of man. ‘To 
merely externa! duv.cs it isa ftranger. It forms the lives of men no other- 
wife than bv torming their difpofitions. It never addreifes itfelf tc their 
vanity, felfifhne(s, or any other corrupt propenfity. If you comply with its 
precepts, you mut 4e, and not meenety jon tobe. Is any thing like this to 
be found in ihe writings of Deitts? No. Their deity does not feem to take 
cognizance of the heart. Accor ding to them there is no merit or crime in 

intention, 
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intention. Their morality only goes to form the exterior of man. It al- 
lows the utmoft tcope for wicked defires, provided they be not carried inte 
execution to the injury of fociety.” 

This heavy charge againft Deifm is fupported by direct references to 
the works of Volney, Roufleau, Bolingbroke, and Hume, 

The object of the fourth chapter is to prove that— 


«¢ Chriftianity furnifhes motives to a virtuous lite, which Deifm either 
rejects or attempts to undermine. ‘Vhe doctrine of a future life, ag held by 
Chrittians, has ttimulated them to labour and futter without intermitiion. 
From a ref/pect to this recompence of reward, a kingdom has been refuted, 
where the acceptance of it would have interfered with a good contcieace, 
Yea, life itfelf has been facrificed, and that notin a few, but innumerable, 
inftances, where it could not be retained but at the expence of truth and 
uprightnefs. But is it thus amongft Veifts? Does the doctrine of a future 
lite,. as held by them, produce any fuch effeéts? When was it known or 
heard of, that they facriticed any thing for this, or any oe rer principle of a 
moral nature? Who amongit them ever thoug ht of fuch a ‘thing r; or who 
expected it at their hands ?” 


The inconfiftency of Deiftical writers on this fubject with one ano- 
ther, is then clearly pointed out by various — trom the works 
of Shaftfbury, Bolingbroke, Hume, and Voln 

In the fifth chapter the ‘tora ot Chriftians are fairly contrafted 
with thofe of the beit of the antient philofophers, as well as with thofe 
of modern Deifis, and fhewn to be infinitely fuperior to both. No 
abridgement could do juttice to this chapter; burt it will nat, we 
think, be inexpedient to extraét the following characters of fome of 
the a heroes of Deifm :— 


The morals of Rochefer and Whifion need no comment. [fool/fon was a 
Tols i bietibaner, Blount folicited his fifter-in-law to m: irry him, and being 
refuted, thot himfelf. Tindal! was originally a proteftant, then tarned papitt, 
then proteftant again, merely to tuit ‘the times. Hobbes wrote his Levia:ban 
to ferve the caufe of Charles I. ; but finding him fail of fuccefs, he turned 
it to the defence of Cromwell, and made a merit of this taét to the ufurper*. 
Voltaire, in a letter now remaining, requefied his friend D’Alembert to tell 
for him a direét and palpable lie, by denying that he was the author of 
the Philofophical Dictionary. b'Alembert, in his anfwer, informed hin 
that he had told the lie. Humedied as a fool diet, play ‘ing at whitt, read- 
ing Lucian’s dialogues, and making filly attempts at wit, concerning Charon 
the heathen ferry-man of Hades. Collins, though he had no “belief a 
Chriftianity, yet qualified himfelf for civil office by partaking of the Lords 
fupper. Godwin is not only a lewd chara¢ler by his confeflion, but the 
unbluthing advocate of lewdnefs. As to Paine, he is well known to bea 
protane iwearer and drunkard; and we have evidence upon oath, that re- 
lizion was his favorite topre when intoxicated.” 
Though the greater part of thete characters are given by the author 
as extracted from fome difcourtes by Dr. Droig cht, we have inierted 
them as fo many truths, which, as they cannot be too generally known, 
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"It would net have recommended him to the pious and virtdous King. 
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part of any nation. Neverthelefs it has had its influence. This gloomy 
enquirer acknowledees that ne ftate of fociety in Europe and Ameria 
(alas ! for Americ pand the Coptinent of Europe) that is to fay, ta Chriften- 
dom, is far preferable to what it is in other parts ef the earth, Ot the 
reft of the world 7 has no hope. Has Chrittiamty done nothing in the 
cate 2” 

The fecond part ¢ f this treatile is divided into ix ¢ hapters, to whic 
are added thrie a‘ddrefies, the firit to the Der/fs, the tecond to the 
‘fews, and the thirdio Chrraians. In no refpect does tae merit of this 
part fall fhort of that of the former; but we have a'ready devoted to 
the work more than a 


juff proportion of our journal, We cannot 
however refule ourtelves the pleature of makiny atew ¢ xtracl s from the 
fourth chapter, that our readers may ice in how mafterly a manner the 
author treats an important and difficule fubyect. “Po thew the con- 


fiftency of the Chritlian doctrine of falvation through a mediator, wieh 


aM ! 
fober reafon, Mr. Fuller obferves— 
That pardon is beftowed through a med ator in a valt variety of ine 
tances among men; and that it is proper it fhould be fo; fince all men 
ftances among men; and that proper it 1) ( 1) 


who are acquainted with the common afairs of lite mutt be aware of the 
neceflity of fuch procecdings, and the good eitecis of them on fociety. — It 
is far lets bumbling for an offender to be pardoned at his own request, than 
through the interpofition of a third perfou: for in the one cate he may be 
Jed to think that it was his virtue and pr mitence ~ h influenced the deci- 
fion; whereas in the «ther helis compelled to feel his own unworthinets, 
and this may be onc reafon why the medigtion of Chrift is fo offenfive. It 


is no wonder indeed that thofe who deny bumility to be a virtue,* fhould 


be difgufted with a doctrine, the profeiled object of which, is to abafe the 
pride of man. 

Again-——“ ‘lo exercife pardon without a mediator, would be fixing no 
fuch figma upon the evi! of the offence, as is done bya commraty mode of pro- 
ceeding. Every man feels that thefe faults which may be overlooked on 
a mere acknow!e dge ment, are not of a very heinous nature ; they are fuch 

as were from inadvertence rather than from al defign; and include little 
more than an error of the jadyment. Cun the other hand, every man feels 
that the calling in of a third perfon is making much of the offence, treat- 
ing it as a fcrious allair, a breach that is not to be lightly pafied over. ‘I his 
may be another reafon why the mediation of Chrift is fo offenfive to the 
adverfaries of the gofpel. it is no wonder that men who are continually 
{peaking of moral evil uacer (he palliating names of error, frailty, imper- 
Section, and the like, fhould {purn at a doctrine, the implication of which 

condemns it to everlaftin g infamy. 

“ Finally, to bettow “pardon without a mediator would be treating the 
offence as private, or palling over it as a matter unknown, an affair which 
does not affe@ the well-being of fociety, and which therefore requires no 
public manifeftation of difplealure againft it. Many notorious offenders 
would doub'!efs with matters to be thus conducted, and from an averfion to 
public expoture, would feel fitung objections to the formal interpofition of 
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a third perfon. Whether this may not be another reafon of diflike to the 
mediation of Chritt, | thall not decide; but of this 1 am fully fatisfied, 
that the want of a proper fenfe of the great evil of fin as it affects the moral 
Rovernment of the univerte, is a reafon why its adverfaries fee no neceility 
for it. 

All this, as well as the equity and expedience of the vicarious fuf- 
fering of Chrift, our author illuftrates in a moft mafterly manner, by 
the fuppofed take of a gracious Sovereign, who without relaxing mili- 
tary difcipline or endangering the fafety of the ftate at large, wifhed 

to pardon a divifion ot his army, which had been induced by a fo- 
reign foe traitoroufly to confpire againft his crown and life; but 
for this illuftration we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf. ; 

Having thus beftowed upon Mr. Fuller’s book the praile which 
we think it amply merits, juftice requires us to add that we 
have found in it fome things which we withed away. He talks, for 
inttance, of eftablifhments, as if it were his opinion that they ne-~ 
ceflarily contribute to the corruption of Chriftianity ; and in his rea- 
fonings againft fellifhnefs, he fcems not to make the proper diitinction 
between the felfiihnefs which is mean as well as criminal, and that 
felf-love, which in a greater or lefs degree mutt influence the con- 
duct of every rational and fentient being which is imperfect, As he 
is a man capable of cool reflection, we requeft him to confider, 
whether eftablifhments of religion may not among the other good 
purpofes which they ferve, contribute to preferve purity of faith and 
correctnefs of morals even among diflenters. To us it appears that 
they mutt have this effect by prefenting conftantly to the eyes of dilfen- 
ters a {tandard of perfection, which it is their zmtere/? as well as dut 
to emulate, and if poflible to furpafs. On the fubject of felf-love he 
corrects indeed in one chapter much of what we thought too ftrongly 
expreiled ina former; but we beg him to reconfider the fubject, be- 
fore his book come to a third edition (we truft it will go through many) 
and to remember, that as the promifes and threatenings of the gofpel 
are all addrefled to a more refined felf-love, fo St. John, fpeaking of 
our loving God, fays, ** We love him, decaufe he firft loved us.” 
The ityle of the work, too, though in general perfpicuous and ani- 
mated, is in fome places fuiceptible of correction. ‘Thus, the fea- 
tence (p. 102.) ** But whatever were the means by which the worthip 
of the one living and true God were at firft introduced,” &Xc. is not 
grammatical ; ; the word befte wment, which occurs frequently, is not 
known in our language; and the latt fentence of one of the parayraphs, 
which we have quoted from the fourth chapter of the fecond parc, is 
hardly ir irelligible 5 at leatt we fhould not, without the aid of the 

context, have known what to make of * the implication of a doctrine 
condemning moral evil to everlafting infamy.” 





—-—- — EE 





Aa Concife View frome Fi, Dory and Prophecy, of the great Predifions in the 
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Dobbs’s Concife View from Hiflory, Se. qI 


fulfilling, and that remain to be accomplijhed. By Fraricis Dobbs, 
Etq. Member for the Borough of Charlemont, in Ireland. In 
Letters to his eldeft Son. 8vo. Pp. 27g. 5S. Sael. 6s. 1800. 


HAT religious minds fhould be difpofed at a period fo awefully 

portentous as the prefent, to connect many of the pafling events 
with {criptural prophecies, is not at all extraordinary. Nor is this 
difpofition, in itfelf, cenfureable. If regu! ated by difcretion; if ac- 
companied with *¢ the fpirtt of underflanding,” it may tend to tne hap- 
pieft elucidation of the {criptures, and prove the fource of comfort to 
every true believer, in the midft of the foreft national calamity. “The 
Deift may fneer, if he pleafe, at a Horfeley’s commentaries. But 
though the good and learned Bifhop have an eye to the gallic apoftafy, 
we are among the number of thofe who believe him to be juft in 
his views of the figns of the times, and happy in his expofition of 
the prophetic paflage which had en; aaged his attention. Yet there 
are few, verv few, who are thus qualified to interpret the facred writ- 
ings; few, that, with fagacity, unite erudition, and with both, piety 
and humility. To poflefs difcernment, quicknefs, acutenefs, is not 
enough. Hence, often, conjectural criticifms, and hypothetical rea- 
fonings. Without a deep and thorough acquaintance with fcripture, 
the refult of long and laborious application, the commentator, how- 
ever lively and ingenious, muft neceflarily fail. His very livelinefs 
and ingenuity, in truth, will betray him into error. In proof of 
our polition, we in{tance a friend of the above-mentioned Prelate ; 
whofe uncommon attainments as an antiquary, are too well known 
and highly appreciated to need any eulogium from our pen; but whofe 
late religious publications have evinced, that not every fuccefsful in 
veltigator of Britith caitles is equal to the arduous ta{k of the {crip- 
tural expofitor, But even where ftrong fenfe and biblical learning 
meet together, there muft be a fhare of piety ana humility, to prevent 
too familiar an approach to the holy oracles—to preclude the careleis 
intermixture of human tranfactions with divine truths; to check, in 
its firft growth, the light and {pecious theory, the too frequent olf- 
{pring of a heated i Imagination, 

That the author of ‘* a Concife View of Hiftory and Prophecy,” : 
muft be clafled among thole, who poflefs few or none of the talcnts. 
and qualifications which we have fpcecifed, but who are too far gone 
in the regions of fancy to be purfued by the men of this world ; ** the 
fubftance of his fpeech in the Irifi Houfe of Commons,” as prefixed 
to the work, muft readily fuggeft. Jn this ipeech, there are three 
diftin topics—the firft is, the certainty of the fecond coming of the 
Meffiah—the fecond, the figns of the times of his coming, and the 
manner of it~the third, that Ireland is to have the glorious pie- 
eminence of being the firlt kingdom that will receive him. 

On the laft point, Mr. Dobbs is moft eloguent— 


The army tat follows the Metlah, we are told, amounts to 141.000, 
And there are a few pailages in the Revelations of ‘yt. John, thai denote 
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the place where they are to be affembled. One is, I faw them harping with 
their harps—another, I faw them ftanding on a fea of glats, having the 
harps of God-another, that they were cloathed iv fine linen, w hite and 
clean—another, and he gathered them together, in a place in the Hebrew 
Tongue called Armageddon, Now, what refpects the harp and the fine 
linen peeuliarly applies to Jreland, and not at. ull, to Raffa, Denmark, 

Sweden. ‘The fea of glafs, 1 think, mutt be an ‘flan r And I believe the 
word Armageddon in the Hebrew Tongue, and Avdwiab or drmagh in the 
lrifh, means the fame thing. At all events, there is great fimihtude in 
their founds. And St. Patrick thoug cht oer r to make the city of Ardmagh, 
which is the old name, the feat of the chureh covernment of Ireland. But, 
befides thefe facred paifages of foripture, there are fome very partieular 
circumtiances attending Ireland. The arms of Ireland, are the harp ot 
David, with an angel | in its front. ‘The crown of Ireland, is the apoftolic 
crown, ‘Lradition has long /poke of it, as a land of faints; and, if what I 
expect, dappens, that prediction will be fulpiled. But what I rely on, more 
than all, is our miraculous cx me from all of the ferpent and venomous 
tribe of reptiles 's. ‘This appears to be ta the higheit degree emblematic, 
that Satan, the great fe i ‘nt, is here to receive his firft deadly biow. In my 
opinion, that Bill (the Union-Bill) that now lies upon your table, proves 
that the coming of the Meffiah is athand. Shi ald it pais into.a law. I 
mean to fubmit to it, without a murmur, until the tun thall miraculoufly 
withhold its light, and announce the appearance of Chrift,” j 


s+ 


r| 

All thistis a fpecies of fanatifmn, which is highly difereditable to the 
caule of relicion. 

Mr. Debbs is much more temperate and rational in feveral of his 
letters, than, from his Preface, we might have ground to expeét, 
The firtt letter treats of the creation and from thenee to Noah’s flood. 
To this, we have nothine to object. In the third letter, we were very 
much pleated with the following oblervations :— 


© Abraham was particu ularly chofen by the Supreme Being, to sive rife 
to a nation thet thould revere bis name. The de ‘feendants of Abraham 
for fome centurics were without rower; but, at i Dy rth, they drove out the 
Canaanites, and too. notfeftion ‘of the promiuled land. The Egyptians, 
among whom they remained for a long time, were idolaters. Vhe Pheni- 
cians, Syrians, and every other nation, except the Hraelites, were idolaters. 
How, then, are we to account for this fin; oul, rity in the potierity of Jacob? 
Though they fometiues fell into the abominati ns of their neighbours, yet 
they as conttantly returned to the belief of on!y one great and invifible 
God. No other nation under heaven, had any jutt idea of the Deity. This 
is no idle dpeculation, but a truth admitted by € very hitiorian. How then 
can you conceive it cven pot lible, that the Ifraelites fhould have been thus 
fingular without a divine interferene e? But, in every thing, the facred 
Writ is confirmed by the profane, p. 27. 
The fourth letter contains no bad outline of the ftate of the 


word, when Cyrus founded the We o-Perfian Empire, 536 years be- 
fore Chrift. Thefe reflections are much to the purpole, 


“ Thus every thing proves the progreflion of the world. Its flates, its in- 
habitants, ts arts, aad its couvenicnces, are increafing in a regular order. 
What, 
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Dobbs’s Concife View from Hiflory and Prophecy: 33 


What, then, becomes of mere affertions, and the wild unfounded con- 
jectures of {cepticifm ? How are we to conceive, that the earth and its in- 
habitants have exifted from all eternity ? On what grounds is it, that men 
dare fet up opinions, contradictory to all true hiftory, both facred and pro- 
fane ? Opinions, that are totally i: icompat ible, not ouly with the Bible, but 
with that progrefs of population, of fociety, of knowledge, and of ftates, 
which cannot even be controverted.” p. 33. 


As very few, probably, will look into this volume, and fearcely any 
erfon will perufe it thoroughly, but a Reviewer, we fhall make iume 
additional excerpts, fuch as may fairly be recommended to attention. 
They are paflages that deferve to be refcued from the oblivion to 

which the work, as a whole, will be inevitably condemned. 


Letter V.—‘** Juft ideas of another life chiefly began among the hea- 
thens, by means of Zoroafter ; and it is worthy of obferv ation, that he ipent 
fome time in Chaldza. Now, by the captivity of the Jews, the Mofaic 
difpenfation muft have been well known in that country. ‘Daniel could 
not have been long dead; and he had filled, when living, fome very high 
pofts in that kingdom. Zoroafier’s notions of God and future rewards and 
punifhments, in moft fundamental parts, do not far differ from the account 
in the Bible. It fhould, therefore, feem that the all-wonderful hand of 
God had given the Gentile world a freth light by means of the captivity of 
his chofen people.” p. 44. 

Letter VIIT.— “ Whilft all external things were brought to a high de- 
gree of excellence in the reign of Auguftus; fo alfo had vice attained ite 
fummit. Wretchednefs, its infeparable companion, pervaded the empire. 
The caufe of thefe evils will be found in the ignorance of God, and the 
uncertainty of the foul’s immortality. Every country had its peculiar dei- 
ties; and many were common to all. Their gods and goddetles were 
painted with all the pailions of mortals; they were, therefore, patterns of 
vice and not of virtue. ‘The priefis and prietteffes made al] religious duty 
confift in vain ceremonies: and, if they and their temples were enricheds 
their end was anfwered. This religion was believed only by the ignorant 
multitude ; but the learned and higher ranks of life received little advan- 
tage from the philofophers.—Of all the opinions prevalent, thet of Epi- 
cenrus was the worft—for it abfolutely encouraged wickednets ; but it was 
the beft received amongft the diifolute Romans.” —*“ The Jewsalone had been 
favoured with the true knowledge of the creation, of immortality, and of 
God: but their teachers had fo perverted every thing, that they were 
not a great deal more enlightened than the heathen. We may, there. 
fore, fafely pronounce, that an almoft univerfal ignorance of God, of the 
immortality of man, and of future rewards and punifhments, prevailed 
when the Meffiah began to execute his miffion.”—« Such was men’s ex- 
perience of their own natural weaknefs and depravity, when Chrift pro 
mulgated the road to univerfal happinefs, and laid the foundation of a ter- 
refirial kingdom, that fhall bind the earth in one clofe fyttem of undifturbed 
felicity.” p. 61. 

Letter XI.— In the year 1035, the whole of the then known world 
may be faid to have been in a ttate of warfare, anarchy, flavery, and ig- 
norance. Befides the total want of all true government and wife legifla- 
tion, religion was every where fo perverted, as to become a fource of mi- 
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fery and oppreffion, inftead of conducing to freedom and happinefs. As 
for ufeful knowledge and the fine arts, they may be faid to have been juft 
kept alive at Conftantinople and Cordova. Any thing like learning was 
confined to the c'ergy, there being fcarcely a layman, who could either 
read or write. But the talents of the former, with very few exceptions, 
were applied to the moft miflaken and wretched arguments, on the myf- 
terious parts of the facred writings. In fhort, the language of Milton, 
when {peaking of the place to which Satan and his crew had fallen, might 
well be applied to the ftate of the world, at the death of Gregory the VI Ith. ; 
for it is no exaggeration to fay, that, at that period, ‘ DAaRKNeESs VisIBLk,’ 


covered the earth.” p. 83. 


By thefe paflages, extracted from his performance, as worthy pre- 
fervation, the author ought to be fufficiently gratified: but, though 
they are good, they will not embalm a work, which carries in it the 
principles of corruption. To fpeak without a mataphor, Mr. Dobbs’s 
prophefying eflays are, in the higheft degree, prepofterous. “Tthe 

ater part of the letters in this volume prefent us with little more 
than the wild fentiment of the preface expanded, and exhibited in 
various lights, and from this expofure, rendered more glaringly abfurd 
and ridiculous. 





—— Se ee - 





The Book of Common Prayer, and Adminifiration of the Sacraments, and 
other rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Ufe of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, together with the Pfalter, 
or Pfalms of David, pointed as they are to be fung or faid in 
Churches 3 and publifhed for John Reeves, Efq. One of the 
Patentees of the Office of King’s Printer, 12mo. Pr. 112. 
Wright, London. 1801. 


HIS is not, as the title imports, a mere reprint of the Book of 
Common Prayer, by a perfon exercifing the exclufive right of 
King’s printer, but a publication, like others from the fame quarter, 
in which it is intended to furnifh fome novelty, that may be ufeful 
toevery reader, Mr. Reeves, in the prefatory Epiftle to his Collation | 
of the Hebrew and Greck Texts of the Pfalms, had made a fort of 
romife of feveral editions of the Bible, as works that peculiarly be- 
anged to the office in which he has acencern. He had not given 
any intimation of any like defign, with refpect to the Prayer Book ; 
though that is a work equally within the privilege and duty of King’s 
rinter to furnifh to the public. The prefent edition of the Common 
rayer is probably an after thought ; ta which that gentleman has en- 
deavoured to extend his plan for making his new fituation, in fome mea- 
fure, ufeful tothe public. Tho’ the Bible has been publifhed in various 
ways, with notes, commentaries, and annotations, the Prayer Book has 
always been printed in the bare text, without any explanation, ex- 
cept in the folio edition of Dr. Nichols; where the text is accom- 
panied ‘with a continued commentary, and the ftudious reader, who is 
not 
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Reeves’s Book of Common Prayer, 33 


not deterred by the fize of the volume, may find many of his diffi- 
culties folved, and much of that light, which he may defire, for 
better underftanding this excellent compofition. “The Common 
Prayer had been examined before by Dr. Comber, who publifhed 
a large folio, full of multifarious information on every part of this 
book ; of which Dr. Nichoils availed himfelf in this work juft 
mentioned. Thefe and other Ritualifts were examined in Gans 
times by Mr. Wheatly, who, out of them, compiled an oétavo 
volume, which, from its concifenefs, the compreflion of the matter, 
and its commodious fize, has been infinitely more ufeful, than any of 
the laborious work, that went before it. Indeed Wheatly on the 
Common Prayer is almoft the only work that is now confulted, 
whenever fuch an affiftant is wanted, 

It has occurred to Mr. Reeves, that fomething more brief, and 
general, than any of the foregoing works, might be made, which 
would exceed them all in utility, if it was brought into the fame 
volume with the ordinary fized Common Prayer Book, fo.as that the 
book and the explanation of it fhould always go together. Upon this 
idea, he has compcfed the tract now under confideration ; ; and he 
has prefixed it, under the ttle of the introduction to the Common Prayer, 
to this edition. ‘his finguiar publication of the Common Prayer, 
appears before the public, under the patronage of her Majefty, to 
whom it is addrefled in the following words. 


His Masesry having gracioufly vouchfafed his patronage to my edi- 
tion of the Bible, which is now in the prefs, I was defirous, that an edition 
of the book, next in eftimation to the Hoty Scrirrures, fhould come be. 
fore the public, under the fanétion of your Mayesry, 

‘In the publication, which I now humbly prefent for yout Majesty's 
approbation and protection, I have prefixed, by way of introdution, fome 
obfervations on the Method, and Plan, of our Forms of Prayer. ‘This is a 
novelty ;_ but I hope it is fuch as will contribute to add knowledge to devo. 
tion, and fatisfy, in fome particulars, a rational curiofity refpecting the 
ftructure of our Liturgy, which may well be indulged by the moft pious 
reader. 

«© Whether this can be confidered as an improvement in the manner of 
editing our Common Prayer Book, no one is more capable of judging than 
your Majesry ; who, from an acquaintance with the writings of our beft 
Divines, and a conitanc attendance at public worfhip, have a perfect under. 
landing i in every thing, that relates to the fervice of our church. 

‘© "That your Majetty’ s example may lang continue to excite, in al! ranks 
of his Majetty’ s fubjeéts, a regard to religion and virtue, is the fincere 


prayer of, 
** Your’s, &c. &c.”’ 


After this dedication follows the tract, which is intitled an Intro. 
du€tion to the Common Prayer, containing Obfervations on the Services for 
Morning and Evening, Sundays, and Holy-days. The defign of this 
introduction will be beft feen in the author’s own words. 


“« Atthough our Liturgy, among its other excellent qualities, poffeffes = 
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of being plain and intelligible to every capacity, yet there is in this, as well 
as in other compofitions, fomething that can only be difcovered by clofe in- 
fpeftion and frequent examination ; and the plaineft things may likewife be 
rendered more {triking by a little iluftration. 

‘It is intended, in the following pages, to give the refalt of fuch an ex. 
amination; to thew the method of arrangement obferved in the different fer- 
vices ; to explain the connection and defign of their parts ; trace the fources 
from which the matter and wording are borrowed; and relate the manner in 
which the whole was originally formed, and has been fucceflively reformed, re- 
vifed, and augmented, by che ecclefiaftical advifers of the crown. ‘Fhis fort 
of expofition will be confined to fuch of the fervices only as are congregational, 
and fhould be underftood by al! who frequent the Church, , 

«¢ As this fhort difcourfe on our Liturgy proceeds upon faéts and reafonings, 
that are to be found in the writings of Others*, it pretends to.no merit of 
its own, but that.of feleétion and brevity ; and the peculiar one of being 
placed in company with the work to which it belongs, where it may have a 
chance of being ufeful to many, who would never be at the trouble of turning 
toother volumes. If it affords, in the perufal, any portion of that fatisfaction, 
which the writer found in his refearch, it will attain the only {pecies of praife, 
that is coveted in this publication.”’ 

After opening thus generally the nature of the information, which 
the reader is to expect in this explanation of our liturgy, the author 
proceeds to the bijiory of the Common Prayer, which makes the firft 
chapter of (he introduction. After a retrofpect we view the antiene 
practice of pre-compojed forms of prayer, among the Jews; and, in 
imitation of their fervice, among the firft Chriftians, and fo through 
the Greek, and Latin churches, he traces the origin of our own 
forms from the time of Henry VIII. through the changes in the 
seion of Edward VI. and Queen E!.zabeth, down to the reftoration 
of Charles |!. whenthe Common Prayer underwent the lat review, 
and we finiiied in the form, in which we now haveit. He ftates the 
feveral commiffions that were iflued by the crown for forming and 
revifing this book, and the ftatutes that were made for confirming it. 
After this relation of its origin, he comes to the bogs itfelf ; he be- 
gins with the firft rubric, which leads him to fpeak particularly of the 
StruGuce and ditpoution of the churches, the veftments of the mi- 
‘nifters, and the ‘:me and place of the fervice. He then takes a view 
of all the fervices, which he calls congregational, or {uch as are per- 
formed, when a congregation is aflembled in the church for public 
worfhip ; namely, the morning and evening prayer, the Athanafian 
Creed, the Litany, the occafional prayers, the thank{givings, the 
collects, epiftles and gofpels to be ufed throughout the year, for 
Sundays, and holy. cays, the communion, the churching of women, 
the commination, the Pialms, the forms of prayer to be ufed at Sea, 
the annexed ferviees for the 5th Nov. goth Jan. 29th May, and 
25th of October. 





* « Comber, Nichols, Wheatly, Horie, and Wells, who are now men- 
tioned once for ali.”” 
As 
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As afpecimen of the manner, in which Mr, R. has endeavoured to 


convey a perfect underftanding of all thefe various parts of our Com- 


mon Prayer, we fhall extra what he has faid upon fome of them 
that are deemed more particularly deferving of notice. 


Of the Athanafian Creed, 


«¢ This is faid, inthe Rubric, tobe commonly called the C 


irom a perfwafion that fuch unbelievers were fo condemned, it was a 


Creed of St. Athae 
stafius; whoever was the author, ic has been received in the Greek and Latin 
church for more than a thoufand years. If any perfon thould fcruple at the 
denying of falvation to thofe, who do not believe thefe articles, they fhould 
confider, whether fuch as hold any of the fundamental errors, that are incom. 
patible with the articles of this creed, are not condemned in Scripture. 


nrimitive 


cuitom, after a confeifion of the orthodox faith, to pafs an Anathema againit 


ali who denied it. 


It fhould aifo be contidered, that, however agreeable to 


se every verfe of this creed may be, yet we are not required, by the 
rds of the creed, to believe the whole on the pain of damnation. 
dai is . us as necefJary to falvation 1s, that before all t things we 


hold the Catholic ‘ths 
verfes, explained "a ide. 3 hat we 


QAR: / the 


am unity, neither confounding the perfonsy nor divi ding the fubftance : 


all, that is required to be believe d; 


F or all 


Catholic faith is, by the third and tourth 
woarfeip one God in Trinity, and Lrinity 


This is 


what is brought in proot, or illuftration 


of this, which makes the greater part of this fanous compoiition, requires no 
more our affent than a {e rinon does, which 1 is nade to prove, or illuitrate a 


Sex. 
4s from the 2 


Such is the charaé¢ter of 


this creed, as tar 
27th verfe to the end, 


as 


th 


26th verfe ; 


relates to the incarnation of our Lord, 


what 


which is exprefled in fuch plain cetins, that no one need feruple about 


it. 


«¢ This creed is appointed to be read on fuch holy-days, and Saints ’.days 


as makes the repetition to come round once in every month.” 


Of the Litany. 


<< The Litany » a5 expl: uined by the rubric prefixed to it, is ¢ a general Sup. 
in this fenfe it was ufed by the Greeks, both Heathens and Chrif- 


.? 


plication : 
tians. 


sit Pfalm, c 


God’s appointment in Joel, 


called one of the penitential Pfalms. 


Such a kind of Litany was the fupplication made by David, in the 
Such was that 
(Jocl ii. 17.), where, in a general aife ‘mbly, the 


Litany of 


Priefts, the minifiers of the Lord, were to weep between the porch and the 


Altar, and 


to fay, /pare thy people, 


O Lord, and gi ve nol thine he rilage .& 


reproach ; in imitation of which folemn fupplication, our Litany retains the 
and is directed, by the royal tojunctions, (itil in force) to be 
faid, or fung, in the midfi of the church, at a low defk, betore the chaneel- 


fame words : 


Sou, anciently called the fa//ed fool, 


Such a Litany alfo was that wpony of 


our Saviour, defcribed by St. Luke, chap. xxi. 44, when, according to the 
words of St. Paul, Fe offered up prayers and fu ipplications, with froug crying 
= tears, Heb. v. 7. 

* It appears to be a very ancient form of Litanies, for the pricft to make 
ii requetts, and the peo; ole co refond to them in fhort fentences. 
miny things with our 


a Litany of Sr. Ambrole in that form, agrecing in 
Gregory the Great, about 


compofed that famous feven-fold 


Own, 


“ 


2 


There ia 


6.D. 600, out of all the Litanies extanr, 
Litany which as beena pattorn to all the 
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Weflern churches fince, and to which ours comes nearer, than that in the 

refent Roman Miffal, wherein jater popes have inferted invocations of Saints, 
all which our reformers very juitly expunged, when they adopted this excel- 
lent office, About the year A. D. 400, Litanies had begun to be ufed with 
proceffions, the people walking barefoot, and faying them with great devo- 
tion. But thefe proceffional Lirtanies, degenerating into conviviality, and 
caufing fcandal, it was decreed, by a council at Cologne, that Litanies fhould 
be ufed only within the walls of the church. 3 

‘6 In the time of King Edward VI, and Queen Elizabeth, the Litany 
feems to have been ufed as preparatory to the fecond, or the communion, 
fervice ; for by their injun¢tions if was ordered, that imm. Frately before 
high ma/s, or the time of communion of the facrament, the priefis, with 
others of the quire, Joall kneelinx the midft of the chure h, and fing or fayy 
plainly and diftiné ly, the Litany, which is jet forth in Englhija, with all the 
Suffrages following, to the wtent that people may hear and anfawer, ‘This 
cuftom was, to a late period, continued in fome cathedrals and chapels ; 
though now, for the moft part, the Litany is made one office with the 
morning prayer, which, indeed, conforms with the prefent rubric ; 1t being 
ordered by the rubric before the prayer for the king, to be read afier the third 
colle for grace, initead of the interceflional prayers in the daily fervice. 

‘© By the roth Canon above-mentioned, when the Litany 1s read as a 
diftin® fervice by itlelf, every Aovfeholder, dwelling svithin half a mile of 
the church, is to come, or fend ane at the leaft of his houfchild fit to join with 
the minifter in prayers. 

‘© There is no direétion, in the prefent rubric, for the mivifter kneeling 
during the Litany ; but this muft be confidered as included in the Rubric, 
at the end of the fuffrages, after the fecond Lord’s prayer. It may here be 
obferved, that wherever the minifter kneels, the people do the fame. 

“In feveral cathedral and collegiate churches, the Litany is fung by 
laymen, which feeins an irregularity, and has given offence to many perions, 
who are zealous for ogder and decoruin in our public worfhip.”’ 


After which he proceeds to examine the various fupplications con- 
tained in the Litany, fhewing the order and nethod of thim in a 
manner thatrendersthem more inflruéting and impreftive, than they are 
rong to be without tome fuch ref-xions, The part which treats of 
the Communion fo completely explains the defign and application of 
that holy ceremony, as to fupply the place of thofe tracts that are 
ufually intitled, Companions to the Altar. 

To the Pfalms is prefixed a difcourte on thofe facred Hymns in 
general, fhewing the prophetical, and fecondary meaning of which moft 
of them are capable ; and pointing out how, in that fenfe, thefe Jewifh 
compolitions become proper for our ufe, as Chriftian Hymns. This 
is purfued more minutely in the titles which he afterwards gives to each 
particular Pfalm, and which contain, we think, fome of the mott 
ufeful hints in this introductory work. In all that is faid on the 
Pfalms, we perceive great ufe has been made of Bifhop Horne’s Com- 
mentary. ‘T’he following fpecimens will give an idca of the ex- 


planatory titles prefixed to cach Pfalm, 
‘© A Plalm 
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« A Pfalm of David for his victory over Goliah the giant of Gath. In 
a prophetical fenfe, it is underitood of Chritt’s victory over Satan; the 
exaltation of our nature in Meffiah to the right hand of Majefty on High, and 
the fubjeClion of all creatures to the word of his power; as explained in 
Heb. 11.6. It is accordingly one of the Pfalms appointed for the Afcen- 
fion Day. 

“¢ A Pfalm of David, which is partly a Thankfgiving, and partly a Prayer. 
This, and the two following, are the proper Pfalms appointed for the Faft 
Service on the joth of January. 

‘¢ This is without a title in the Hebrew; it is confidered in the Greek 
Verfion of the Septuagint, as a continuation of the foregoing Pfalm: it 
feems a continuation of the fame reflexions and fentiments, ‘This is one of 
the Pfalms appointed for the Faft Service on the 3oth of January. 

«© A Pfali of David, compofed during the perfecution of Saul, when David 
was advifed to flee to fome retired place for fafetv. This and the two pre- 
ceding Pfalms are appointed for the Faft Service on the 3oth of January.” 

Our limits will not allow us to exhibit more of this new fort of 
work, which we fhould willingly do, as it is highly interefting to 
every perfon, who makes ufe of the Common Prayer, and is defirous 
of completely comprehending the church fervice ; but perfons of that 
defcription may collect, from thefe fhort notices, fufficient to make 
them defire a more intimate acquaintance with this valuable publi- 
cation, which is likely, we think, to become a conftant companion to 
the church, among thofe who are ferious attendants on public 


worfhip. 





Remarks on a late Publication, fiyled the Hiftory of the Politics of 
Great Britain and France, Sc. Sc. By William Belfham. Pr. 133. 


Robinfons. London, 1801. 


The Hiftory of the Politics of Great Britain and France, vindicated from 
a late attack of Mr. William Belfham. By Herbert Marth, B. D. 
F. R.S. and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Stockdale, 
Pr. 1 36, 

{\ every war the queftion of aggreffion is a queftion of hiftorical 

fact, to be determined by means of an inveftigation af thofe 
tranfactions between the two countries, which have any relation to 
their mutual differences, or which can throw any light on the motives 
by which they have been refpectively induced to take up arms, In 
this manner the above queftion, as it relates to the prefent war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, has been moft fuccefsfully treated in 
feveral publications* ; which have demonftrated, by the evidence of 








* Particularly in « The Real Grounds of the War,’’ by John Bowles, Efq. 
« A Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale,’’? by John Gifford, Efq. and in the | 
anfwers of both thofe writers to Mr, Erikine. The fame queftion, as it relates 
to the continental war, is very fully treated in the third divifion of Mr, , 
Bowles’s ‘¢ Refle€tions on the Political and Moral State of Sociecy at the Con. 
clufion of the 18th Century,’’ under the title of “* The Origin of the War.”” 
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indilputable facts, that France was the agereflor, not only by com- 
mencing the war without any provocation from Great Britain, but 
by a-conduct, previous to the war, fo infulting and injurious, 
that it would have completely juftified Great Britain in firft 
reforting to hoftilines—while the latter country was not chargeable, 
nor, in point of fact, charged by her adverfary with a fingle act which, 
according to any principle of the laws of nations, could be conftrucd 
into a juft caufe for offence. The publications in which thefe im- 
pertant truths have been eftablifhed may be prefumed to be incon- 
troveruble; for, notwithflandin: the zeal which faction has difplayed 
is the cau'e of France, no attempt to contiovert them has been made. 
But though the partizans of France have fhrunk appalled from a con- 
troverfy, in which they knew they could not fafely engage, they have 
conflantly endeavoured by vague, genera’, and unfupported afiertions, 
to perfuade thole who are not in the habits of inveftigation, that the 
guilt of aggreffion lies at the door of this country ; and many perfons 
have been induced, by dint of repetition, to give fome credit to a 
{tatement, the falfehood of which had been repeatedly and publicly 
proved, The caufe of truth, (a caufe which now, more than ever, 
involves every thing dear to man) was, therefore, greatly indebted to 
Mr. Marfh, for undertaking 2 complete and regular Hiftory of the 
Politics of Great Britain and France, during fo long a period as nearly 
eighteen months previous to the war; that is, ** from the time of the 
conference at Pilnitz tothe declaration of war again{t Great Britain.” 
{t is plain that fuch a work, if executed with fidelity, muft put it in 
the power of every individual to judge for himfelt, refpecting the 
quettion of agercfion, Indeed, upon the appearance of Mr. Marfh’s 
publication, we confidered that queftian as for ever laid to reft; and 
many perfons who, til then, pertilted in their cavils againft the 
Britith government, reipecting the origin of the war, if not convinced, 
were filenced, 

But Mr. Belfham, it feems, is neither to be convinced. nor filenced 
upen this fubject, In his remarks on Mr. Marth’s Hiftcry, he de- 
clares, that ** he ftill confiders the heads of adminiftration as the 
grand original aggreflors in the prefent quarrel.” In thus maintain- 
ing his original opinion againit the hiftorical proofs advanced to the 
contrary by Mr. Marfh, (to whofe work Mr, B.’s * Remarks” mutt 
be confidered as a reply) it was incumbent upon him either to difprove 
the fidelity of Mr. M.'s ftatemests in point of fa&, or to fhew that 
fome one of the facts contained in thofe ftatements, amounted to an 
aggrefiion on the part of Great Britain againft France. But Mr. 
B. has done neither the one nor the other. He has neither denied 
the exiffence of any one of the facts related by Mr. M. nor has he 
fhewn that any act afcribed to Great Britain was really aggreftive 
Neither has he charged Mr. M. with the fuppreffion of any fact of 
that defcription, Nay, he has not even ventured to controvert any 
of thofe facts by which Mr. M, has demonftrated that the conduct 
gf France, even before her declaration of war, was injurious, infulting, 
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and aggreffive ; that her declarations and explanations were falfe and 
perfidious ; that fhe was guilty of the groficit violations of exilting 
treaties; that, in fhort, her behaviour both to ourfelves, and to 
allies with whom we were connected by che clofeft tes of friendfhip 
and common intereft, was, in various tnftances, fuch as would have 
fully juftificd ys, according to the undoubted principles of the laws of 
nations, in declaring war. 

Such omiffions in fuch a work amount to ** confirmation, {trong as 
proofs of Holy Writ,” that Mr. Marth’s hiltory is tairhful, authentic, 
and conclufive; and that it eftablifhes, beyond the poffibility of refu- 
tation, the guilt of France, and the innocence of Great Britain in the 
prefent war. It is thus that the caufe of truth is often promoted by 
the attacks of its enemies. And the friends of that caufe are inex- 
preflibly obliged to Mr. Belfham, for the aid he has thus afforded it, 
(though unintentionally, and with no good defign) on a queftion of 
the utmoft importance to the welfare of mankind. 

Mr. B, having omitted every thing that was neceflary to invalidate in 
any degree, the publication which he profefles toconfute, our readers will 
naturally be curious to know in what manner he carries on his attack. 
They will, doubtlefs, give him full credit for his ingenuity when they 
learn that he has been able to fill 132 pages with the moft hofitile 
remarks on an hiftorical work, of which he does not attempt to 
difprove a fingle fact. But that work contained, as might be exe 
pected, not merely facts, but occafional inferences and reflections. 
Thefe, however, though calculated, when juft, to éaft an additional 
light upon the narration, are not to be confidered as eflential parts of 
a publication, the fubftance of which is matter of fact, and which, 
though it had not contained a fingle inference or refie€tion, would 
have been amply fufficient to enable the reader to decide upon the 
merits of the conteft. But they afford Mr. Belfham an opportunity 
of favouring the public with his remarks ; and that gentleman, though 
he dares not attack the main body of evidence which Mr. M. has 
brought forward, on the fubject of aggreflion, difplays his zeal and 
his activity, in fkirmifhing with ‘fome of the outpofts and foraging 
parties, which are moft expofed to his aflault. This mode of fight- 
ing is a tacit acknowledgment of his inability to meet his antagonift 
in the field, 

Although the refult of fuch fkirmifhes cannot, in any way, be de- 
cifive of the controverfy, yet our readers may be defirous of knowing 
whether, even in them, Mr. Belfham has been able to gain any ad- 
vantage. Of this they fhall be enabled to judge for themfelves by 
witneffing a few of the encounters, For in every inftance, even in 
his moft advanced parties, Mr. M. is on his guard, and ready to repel 
every attack, Whether he be able to do fo will be made to appear 
by quoting a few correfponding paflages in both works, We fhall 

firft, however, prefent to our readers the following gencral obfervationg 
made by Mr. M, on the attack made on him by his adverfary. : 

§§ His ebjections, as I haye already obferved, relate, not tothe fas, 
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which Ihave alledged, but to the w/e which I have made of thofe facts, and | 


the mferences, which I have deduced from them. My two “ fatiguing 
volumes,’? as Mr, Belfham calis them, (and not without reafon, as they 
were undoubtedly fatiguing to 4:m) are accufed of containing, not only ‘ harth, 
forced, and perverfe confiructions,’’* but even “ innumerable fallacies and 
mifreprefentations.”’+ In fupport of this accufation, which, it muft be con. 
fefled, is a pretty extenfive one, Mr. Belfham has collected, from various 
parts of my hiftory, fuch examples, as, in his opinion, clearly demonftrate, 
either a perverlenefs of conffruction, or a fallacy of reafoning. Thefe ex- 
amples therefore fhall be very minutely examined, in the order of the chapters 
iu my hiftory, to which they relate. And, fince my prudent adverfary has 
not only, (as we may reafonably prefume,) felected fuch examples, as were 
the moft fuitable to his purpofe, but has himfelf declared, that he propofed to 
examine my “ principal arguments,”’ and to neglect only what he calls minw- 
tra ; t fince he has likewife admitted, that, ‘ if the preverpa/ points at iffue are 
placed in a juft and clear light, it will be eafy to decide on the merit of /wé. 
erd:nate contiderations,’’ || he can have no objeétion to let the charge, which 
he has brought againtt me, depend on the validity of thofe examples, But if 
the majority of thofe examples, inftead of. militating againft the accufed, 
thould prove only ftrange mifreprefentations, on the part of the accufer, he 


will have juitly brought down the condemnation of the public on his ewan 
head.’ 


Mr. Marfh in his hiftory had deduced the pacifte difpofition of the 
Britifh government, in the year 1792, from the following meafures 
adopted by that government in 1792; the abclition of taxes, the di- 
minution of the land forces, and the reduction of the number of 
feamen in his Majefty’s pay to 16,c00. And he juftly infers from 
the propofal made in the French national aflembly, by the committee 
for naval affairs, a few weeks after the reduction of the Britifb force, 
to augment the number of feamen in the pay of France to cighty 
thoufand, that “the conduct of the National Aflembly unavoidably 
excited the fuipicion of a hoftile difpufition toward England.” On 
this inference Mr, B. ob{erves 

** Ie might naturally be fuppofed, judging from the reprefentation of Mr, 
Marth, that 80,000 failors were at ‘his time actually engaged in the fervice 
of France; whereas M. Lameth meant merely to ftate, that completely to 
man the navy of France iv ca/e of a naval war would require that number ; 
and no addition whatever was in fact made to the naval force then on foor,§ 
Lndeed this would have been a ftrange time to have indulged their inclination 
for a xaval war, witha land war in full profpect, when, according to the 
report of M. de Molleville, the marine minifter, quoted by Mr. Marth him. 
fell, jome pages before, the French failors were almoft univerfally in a ftate of 
infurrection, and he even declared that he thould have found it difficult to in- 
duce any officer to accept the command of a thip of war.” 

To this Mr. M. replies : 

¢¢ But the committee moft earneftly recommended the unmedrete execution 
of this plan; of which Mr. B. could not have been ignorant, becaufe I 
quoted the following paffage from their report—* It is in the name of thofe 








* pr. 82. + p. 83. P. 3. § vr. $3. 
} Viz. twenty-one fhips of the line, and 21 frigates, Vide Report. 
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‘troops, whofe courage always fupported the honour of the French flag—that 


your committee requeit you, mot ¢o defer the organization of the naval ar- 
tillery, and of the naval troops.’ It was certainly therefore not intended, 
that the propoled augmentation fhould take place, merely i cafe of an attack 
from Great Britain, becaufe at the ume, when it was propoled that the aug- 
mentation fhould take place, there was not the moft diftant profpect of any 
fuch attack. Mr. Belfham’s ca/e therefore can denote only the cafe of an ate 
tack on the part of France. But fays Mr. Bellham, ‘ it would have been a 
ftrange time to have indulged their inclination for a naval war, witha land 
war in tull profpect, when, according to the report of M. de Molleville, the 
marine miniiter, quoted by Mr. Marth himfelf fome pages before, the 
French failors were almott univerfally in a ftate of infurrection,’ &c. Now 
it is true that I quoted M. de Molleville, not fome pages, but two chapters 
before, to prove that the French failors, in the autumn of 1791, were in a 
{tate of Sidweatihon, Burt does it follow therefore that they were in the fame 
ftate in the Spreag of 1792? As well might Mr. B. have quoted a newfpaper, 
containing an account of the infurrection at the Nore in May 1797, to prove 
that the filors of Lord Duncan’s flect were in a ftate of infurrection, 1n the 
following month of Ottober. And as to the argument, that the probability 
of foon engaging in a war by land mui have prevented all thoughts of engag~ 
ing likewife in a war by fea, though it might be applied to cautious ftatef- 


men, who regulate their conduct by the rules of common prudence, yet it is- 


wholly inapplicable to a fet ot, enthufiatts, who declared, that ‘ vatt ideas, 
grand defignsy and an object fublime and difficult, were neceffary to form 
men and a great nation,’’? who made no {cruple to affert, that they were re. 
folved ** to break with a@// the courts’’"— to fet all Exrope at defiance,’ — 
“to fet the four corners of Europe on fire.’’* 


Mr. B. afferts that Louis XVI. was a traitor to the conftitution 
which he had fworn to defend.” p. 18. his remark, though not 
immediately connected with the fubject in difpute, deferves notice, 
as it affords Mr. M. an opportunity of refuting a calumny with which 
the enemies of monarchy have often afperied a virtuous and unfortu- 
nate prince, 


“© Now it was in September 1791, that Louis XVI. accepted the new 
conftitution ; and from this time to the time of his depofition he had done no 
one act, which warranted the National Atiembly (according to the conititu- 
tion, which they likewife had {worn to defend) to take fo fevere a meafure. 
If Mr. Belfham will take the trouble to examine Ch. IL. Set. I. Art. 4, 5, 
6, of the conititution of 1791, he will find three cafes particularly fpecified, 
in which, and in which a/one, this conftitution declared the throne vacant : 
firit, if the King refufed to take the oath: fecondly, 1f he placed himfelf at 
the head of a foreign army, deftined to att againtt France; thirdly, if he 
quitted the king¢éom. But Louis XVI. had been guilty of none of thefe 
offences. That he had taken the oath Mr. B. himfelf admits; and every 
one knows, that he neither put himfelf at the head of a foreign army, nor 
that he quitted the kingdom. He did not even attempt to quit the kingdom, 
after he had accepted the conftitution ; and fophiftry itfelt will hardly ven. 
ture to quote the attempt, which he made, before he accepted the conftitu. 


a 
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2 * See the Hiftory of the Politics, Ch, viie Notes I4) 15; 16; 34."" 
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tion, wniefs it can be proved, that a man is bouud by a contract before he has 

made it. Not Lovis XVI. therefore, but the Nicm’ css of the National 

Affembly were traitors to the conititudion which they had {worn to defend.’’ 
Mr. Marth in his hiftory had, in a moft clear and fatistactory man- 


ncr, proved that the re-call of Lord Gower from Paris. after the 
revoluti on of the roth of Augult, 1792, was not only pericctly jutti- 
fable, but that it was the moft oie meafure which, under the 
then ¢, scumfbarces. the Bi; FON cut could adopt. He 
fhews thi: Cail Was Ol Galy hot calculated to cay ’ e offence, 


but that it actually did aot cive siicecs to the new rulers of France. 
On this fubject he obferves, that there were only three poffille modes 
which could be adopted by. the Briuth government—cither to let Lord 
KZower con! inue in Paris, in a private capacity: or to renew his di- 
plomatic relauons by frefh letters of credence: or to reca!! him. 
"The firft, Mr. M. obferves, would, in all probability, have produced 
ather ditcoutent than fatisfaction, ‘The fecond, was almoft as imprac- 
ticable ay tnexpedient. For tf new letters of crcdence had been grant- 
e!, ar Lordisip mutt have been accredited either to the Executive 
Council, or to the National Affembly 3ut the very title of the Exe- 
cutive Council, Conteail Execnuve pr fr she clearly indicated that 
its tullitution was murely temporary; and the National Aflembfy had, 
sn ithe nicht of the roth of ‘ugutt, promtunced its own diffolution, 
and ordered the eleétion ef « National Convention. All authorittes 
jn France were therefore at that ume merely ¢ranfent—and the moft 
pruden: part which fengland could take, was to wait, at leaft till the 
new taaRitution had been determined by the National Convention, 
for which purpofe it was ordered to afiemble. ‘The recall of the 
Britifh ambatiador was then the only ftep that could with propriety 
and prudence be taken; and it was no beesth of neutrality, efpecially 
as in the letter of recall the moft folemn declaration was made, that 
zt was not the gntention of the Britifh covernment to interfere in the 
arrangement of the ternal affairs of France—and no offence was ac- 
tually taken at the recall; for the French minifter, Ie Brun, de- 
clared to the National “Affe mbly, tha it ** the Britith ambaflador had 
left a fo tisfadiory té/t: mony ” th jenti ments of bis court.’ 

In reply to all this folid reaiouine Mr. Belfham has nothing better 
to advance than the moft Jooie 2...) declamatory obfervations. He 
{a\ S 

«¢ But the recal of the Ambaflador was neceffarily productive of the higheft 
political inconvemience, Ii was an unprovoked and flagrant infult to the 
French nation, and it was by all perfons of political difcernment in both 
coustries regarded as ominous of future animofitys contention, and war; 
occalioning as it did a mighty fhock to the feelings of that high-fpirited and 
g allant ps ople, who carry to a pitch which bordess even upon the romantic, 
their tdeas of the point of honour.”? 





And in tupport of his opinion, that the recall was an interference tn 
the aflairs of France, he quotes a paflage fiom a fpeech of Britlor, in 
Jan, 1793. Mr, Maria's reply is pointed and conclufive, 
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‘¢ But it will certainly be allowed, that Le Brun, who was at that time 
the French minifter for foreign affairs, is at leatt as good authority on this 
fubject, as Briffot: and Le ‘Brun fignified to Lord Gower himfelt, that he 
did wet confider the behaviour of the Britith cabinet on that oceafion, as aa 
interference in the affairs of France.* He faid likewile, in. his report to the 
National Affembly, a few days after Lord Gower quitter d P arity that the 
Britifh ambaffador had left a fatisfaciory tefimony of the fentiments of bis 
court.’+ Te Brun declared further, in his Letter to Lord Gowe, not only 
that the French nation confided in the juftice, the moderation, and the ime 
Pe f of the Britifh cabinet,’ but hkewife that § this confidence was 
founded on fa&s.”’~ Yet Mr. Belfham, in defiance of Le Bren, has ven- 
tured (p. 25) to accufe the Britifh cabinet ‘ of an hollow neutrality of 
words, contradicted by her own public a#.’ If Mr. B, objects to the tel. 
timony of Le Brun, yet he will hardly deny a well authenticated fa€, that 
the Britith cabinet, about the time of Lord Gower’s recall, again was foli- 
cited to join the coalition, and again refufed. || Fes affurances of ne utrality 
therefore were confirmed, not contradifted, by its actions. 

‘* But, if the Britihh government inte nded to remain neutral, why (ex. 
claims Mr. Belfham, p. 23) did Lord Gower depart at all? The anfwer to 
this queftion he will find at full length in Chap. 1X. of my Hillory ; aud 
therefore it is unneceffary to reply to it again.” 





The fubftance of this anfwer we have given above. An inflance ef 
grofs fuppreffion and infincerity on the part of Mr. Bellham then 
occurs, 


«* But (fays he) Baron Blohm, the Danifh ambaffador at Paris in Auguft 
1792 (p. 107) did not immediately retire from the French territory in con- 
fequence of the events of that month.’ True, (replies Mr. Marfh) he did 
Not retire tmmediately, and I told Mr. Beltham fo in Ch. IX. [told him 
hikewife the reafon, namely, that Barom Blohm was too ill at that time to 
leave Paris immediately : for he actually received letters of recall from the 
Court of Denmerk, as 1 related very diftinétly, though Mr. Belfham has 
thought proper to fapprefs this material circumftance, and thus to let hts 
feaders imagine, that the Danidh ambaffudor was not recalled. 


Mr. Marfh triumphantly proceeds, 


“ Laftly, Mr. Belfham (p. 22) reprefents as highly meritorious the con. 
du& of the new French government, in permitting Mr. Chauvelin to romain 
in London, after Lord Gower was recalled from Paris.-—But Mr. Chauvelin 
actually quas recalled : his letters of recall were brought over to him by Mr. 
Noel, afterwards ambaflador at the Hague: and Mr. Chauvelin procured a 
revocation of the order by ufing the following argument: § That though he 


Quesees 





* «Le Brun in his Note to Lord Gower, (juft before his Lordthip quite: d 
Paris) {peaking of the aflurances of neutrality, with which the ots, of the 
Britith ambaflador was acco: npan ied, faid, ** This affurance appears to be th 
refult of the attention, wifely reflected on, and folemnly exprefled by his 
Britannic Majefty, xot to intertere in the interior arrangement of the afuirs 
of France.’ See the original quoted in the Hit. of the Politicks, &e. Chap. 


IX. Note 2. 


t Ch. IX, Note 12. + Ib. Note is, | Ib. Note 13. 
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was not well with the Englith minifter, yet he was perfe@tly fo with Mr, 
Fox and fome other members of oppofition, and that it would not be prudent 
in France, to lofe the fruits of his labours with the/e gentlemen and their Jub. 


fequen? fervices, for a vain form of diplomatic etiquette.’? Of this fact, 7 
which is very well authenticated, Mr. B. could not have been ienorant, be. | 


caufe I have quoted it twice in the courfe of my hiftory :* and ‘therefore, if 
he had been wile, he would have faid nothing about the merit of the French 
government on this occafion.’”’ 


Though we doubt not that our readers are already convinced, that 
the only weapons by which Mr. Belfham has attacked Mr. Marth 
are fophiftry and mifreprefentation, we cannot refrain from giving 
another fpecimen, and a very notable one it will be found, of the 


manner in which he employs thofe weapons. In proof of the perfidy | 


and hypocrify of the Executive Council of France, Mr. M. in his 


hiftory, had cited the order of that Counci} to General Miranda, to | 


invade the Dutch territories; which order was iffued only thirteen 
days after the promife made by M. Chauvelin, on the part of the 
French government, ** not to attack Holland while that power con- 
fined itfelf, on its part, within the bounds of {trict neutrality”—and 
two days previous to an acknowledgement of Briflot, in the National 


Convention, that the Dutch government had even, till then, preferved | 


the moft ftrié? neutrality. ‘The order was given at length in the hiftory, 
and it thence appears that it was ab/s/ute in itfelf; that Miranda was 
commanded to put it in execution as foon as poffible, and that he was 
exprefsly told “ there is no time to lofe,” and ** the whole depends on 
promptitude and fecrefy.” He was alfo directed with his army to 
reach the province of Zealand ** within twelve days at furtheft.”’ 

Notwithftanding all this Mr. Belfham has ventured (as Mr, Marfla 
obferves) to term the order fent to Miranda— 


*© A provifional order ;’’ and to convert the twelve days, which Mi. 
randa was commanded not to exceed, into twelve days, which Miranda was 
ordered to wait, Nordoes Mr. Belfham feruple to affert, that the French 
government allowed the twelve days 6 for the expre/s purpofe of recerving an 
anfwer’ trom England, And in order to imprefs this idea more f{trongly on 
the minds of his readers, he fays, p. 78, * that interaal of time being no 
doubt deemed /uficient for the reception of the ultimatum of England.”’ 

On this grofs perverfion Mr. M. obferves. 


“© Here Mr. Belfham has outdone himfelf; and I confefs that, though the 
long habit ot hearing the groffeft talfchoods during an eight years war, has 
enabled me to bear them with almott a ftoical apathy, I found it difficult to 
fupprefs my feelings, when I firtt obferved this fhameful diftortion, this 
daring defiance ot documents, of which the writer could not have been ignos 
rant. Indignation however foon yielded to another emotion, when I per- 
ceived that Mr, Relfham himfelf, immediately before the words, § that in- 
terval of time, &c.’ had literally copied the expreffion ufed in tke order fent 
to Miranda ‘twelve days at farthef.’ For by preferving this expreffion ene 
tire, he has let every thinking reader difcover, without any other aid, that 
Miranda was limited, not in regard to how /eox, but in regard to how /atey 


Oe eee ee 


* « Ch, XIII, note 34, and again at the end of ch, XVI,” 
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the attack on Holland was to commence : and confequently in his attempt te 
perfuade the public, that Miranda was ordered to qaré twelve days, he has 
{hewn as gteat a want of dexterity, as of fomething elfe.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Randolph’s Sermons. 
(Concluded from P. 302. VOL. VIII.) 





AVING already given our obfervations on this volume much at 
length, we new proceed to the completion of our talk, and, 
without farther comment, to make our promifed extracts, 

We begin wich a paflage which our conviction of its importance to 
the political as well as religious welfare of our country, the great ob- 
ject to which our labours are devoted, renders peculiarly interelling to 
‘8 usin our profeflioual and ceaforial character. 





































1- & From corruptions of which polluted, and from fuperftition which dif. 
2 HB graced, the altars of religion, from the purgatory of prieftcratt, and from the 
interceflion of faints, it was natural for the reflecting mind to revolt; and iy 
od the pointed ridicule that expofed, as well as the ferious argument that refuted ti 

found admirers and patrons among all who felt for the dignity of God’s fance ‘fi 
Ys tuary, and for the fimpticiry of his holy worfhip. But « contutation of error Be 
which alone engaged the hearts and thoughts of the wife and good, foon be« 


‘SB came a mifchievons weapon againft the truth in the liands of the infidel and . 

MB profligate. The removal of prejudices matked their hoftility to all belief, ae rf 

OB thedetegts of one part of Chrift’s church difguifed their plan of compleating | 
its total deftruction, and under the pretence of purifying the ftream of Ne 

le & Chrittianity, they were in reality employed in efforts to cut off its fource, 


and dry up the fountain head, 


. “ Wife in their generation, they knew that the initrument muft be fitted 
to its work ; that man’s focial duties were intervoven in his very nature; and 
h that to overturn and to deftroy, would not be effected by a momentary de- 


lirium, or through a ferics of unconnetted acts. They knew, that human 


a ; ie 
reafon muft firit fhake off all dependance upon religion, and human weaknefs 


- be deprived of its fuppore and confolation ; and then, as it has too fatally 
proved, the rampart oppofed to his patlions being broken. down, that man 
would be ready to enter at the breach, with a ferocity fuited to his frightful 
transformation. 

e “ What might have been matter of opinion, isin thefe our days confirmed 


i9 by facts, A fyttematic confpiracy againft the religion of Chrift, fubtle in its 
0 Operations, and determined in its object, has been unfolded to us with all its 


is horrid teftimony. And when we behold a civilized and courteous nation 
de changed of a fadden into a mafs of murderous plunderers ; when we behold 
Pe a people, once polifhed in their habits, and gentle in their manners, breaking 
* down every fence of decency, and fweeping away with infuriate barbarity the 
it affections and the charities ot focial life ; itis only from {uch teftimony, that we 
\° can account for this wild wafte of happinefs ; it is from fuch teftimony, and from 
it the punifhment that has followed thofe who boaft a freedom from fuperftitious 






bondage, that we ought to be taught the value of Chriftian dependance. 
And though, without any prelumpteous deeifion, it may be affirmed, that 
tribulation 
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48 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


tribulation 1s come upon the varth, that men’s hearts ave failing them for fear, 

and that many falfe propre's have arijen, and decerved many; yet are we 
. j > 1 7 , q . : OS vel { 

afler reds tha 00) cee uc adafrRK acts of the pernous hai nm, (here is a its nt town 


for the rahteous 5 and that he, who is ¢+e fame ye Berd vy and ta day, arnd® 


for ever, will caufe the very wrath of men to pr: ave him—wiil, in due ci me 
make manttelt the ways of Providence, and fhew the wicked enfnared in the 
tray *s they had laid for orhe rs. 

ts From the progrefs of crime, and from the picture of mifery, we wil. 
lingly turn to fcenes of milder afpeét—toa country of Chriltian hope, and 
hitherto proteéted by a Saviour’s love. But even in the Britith foil the feed 
of iptidelity has fixed its root, and is now f{preading wide its poifonous plants 
Th alf directions, 

To the daring g pire of avowed atheifin our minds ate not yet tempered ; 
as a alarming popu! larity of writings, which have nothing to recommend 
them, but the rane of bi, ifp! remy, the difturbance of eftablith ed order, and the 
defiance of al! authority, aan and divine, are Wg fymptoms that portend 
a defection from Chrift, rather than a long-fuffering for his faith.  Ifuing 
from the fame | licentious iho 1, how many teachers, with an infolent ten- 
dernefs for the pa blic woltar:, bees lepped forth to inftrnét us! Our thelves 
are crowded with pretended difcoveries in nature, to falfity the work of Gop, 
andthe hiitory of his creation, We havefviiems of morality; Pp atched together 
from broken fragments of revelation, to difprov e the exercife of Gop’s will, 
or the neceflity of his law ; ie we have eflays on man’s otigin and progrefs, 
which take him our of the hands of his Creator, and leave him to mould the 
form, and to compleat the fum, of his own happinefs, Lottead of afking of 
the days that are paft to teach us wifdom, we feck for it ina {peculative dif. 
cufion, or in a partial experiment ; and humility, the key that would open 
the treafures of eternal life, is buried ander the rubbith of philofophj jc pride 
and delufis etheory. "Thus the brighteft talents have been led into error, have 
oppofed probabilities to the fure word of Gop, and denied demonilration, in 
order to avoid belief. 

** Baneful, however, as thefe fruits have proved, they are happily placed 
beyond the reach of many ; but the branches that bear-them, are ef wide ex. 
tent and abundant produce ; and the crafty enemy of the human race 1s every 
where, and inevery fhepe, aiding and tempting the unwife to pluck and ear, 
J advert to thofe loofe and licentious publications, which, making the feclings 
a pander to the pifiions, diflolve the force of every moral precept, and extract 
the iting of guilt from every known fin; or which, quietung the fears of man 


by apy peating to the mercy and ¢ goodnefs of God, difpofe at iu of his yuftice 


and saidignation. l eles to thar fatal curiofity, whir hy wit! 1 the genius of 
. ©) 


a neighbouring country, has imported a wildneis of imagin ation, that defpifes 


a“ 


fober reitratt ; a fittigous m yralityv, that degrades reli ION | and ; ‘bandoned 


principles, that polluce conmon like. I advert to thofe dramatic repreicata . 
? 


tions, Which, by beftowing yon vice the attractions of virtue, and throu pe h the 


recommendatory fp lendour of foine popular g tualities, bribe th e nite grity of 
the ju leementy in its decifion on the wortt of conduct and the bafett ‘of cha. 
racters, And when (to refume our — hor) thefe are brat te of the fame 
facal tree, which has been planted on the ruins of kingdoms, an d wat ered witht 
the blood of their inhabitants, is it @ tree ta be defired to make one wife? Is 
it a time to fee it naturalized in our Englifh foil ? Is it a ume to be. ‘filen ty 
when fo many thoughitlefs beings are aiding its growth, and grafiing its per- 


nicious f{cions on the fuirelt thoot s in the C} wiftian vaney ard,’? . 
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On the canting affectation of liberality, which, in thefe days of 
Latitudinarianifm, \eads many who call themfelves Chriftians, to 
make the moft dangerous conceflions to their crafty opponents, we 
have the following {pirited remark on the conduct which ought to be 
adopted by every believer. , 

«© But when he fees this ftrong poft of Chriftianity neglected, or given up; 
by thofe who are pledged to maintain her caute ; when he fees thofe, to whcfe 
protection the forirefs of truth is entrufted, abandoning its outworks and weak 
ening its defence, is it not his duty to found the alarm ? or fhall he fcruple 
to call it defertion in the foldier of Chrift, to leave the citadel thus expofed to 
the nearer approach of the enemy. 

‘© If Chrittianiry be true, it is true in every part, and in every period of 
time: the creation, the redemption, the fanctification of man, all began toges 
ther in the Almighty councils, and all move on in divine proceflion, the difs 
tinét, but co-ordinate, the peculiar, though confederate, offices of the fame 
great and glorious Being. And if its heavenly Author be the end of all the 
law and the prophets; if the teftimony of Jefas be the  fpirie of 
prophecy, fuch teflimony muft have been the leading object of every preceding 
revelation,” 


Again— 


« Man never had but one teacher, though he may have fubmitted to 
many matters; from the natural world he was to be led to the fpiritual, from 
vilibles to invifibles ; and the knowledge of the true Gop is involved in the 
knowledge of the works of his creation, Without the Mofaic bafis, what vifi- 
onary fuperftructures have been raifed by mony who would build up to heaven, 
but they have been gazed at 2nd admired, and then tumbled into ruin, each 
in his turn, for want of a foundation. Had we not been accuftomed to con. 
cede too much to the powers of human reafon, we fhould have learnt, that 
divine architecture needed the explanation of its divine erchiteét ; we fhould 
have found the infpired auchor of the Pentaceuch to be the moft faithful hiftorian, 


the wifcit of legiilators, and the foundeit philofopher. Nay, we venture to’ 


ailert, upon the moft fatisfactory proofs, that in proportion as difcovery has 
taken place of conjecture, and experiment filled up the void of theory, the 
grand and awful fcene of creation, as exhibited to our view in the firft 
chapter of Genefis, accords with the known principles of material agency, 
and difpofes of the elements in a manner confittent with their vifible and im- 
mediate properties."’ 


The neyt brief extract we have peculiar pleafure in imprefling on 
our readers, not becaule the argument is altogether new, but becaufe 
it is, inour opinion, unanfwerable. 

“* From the oppofer of original fin, and from the prefuniptuous derider of 
atonement, we would alfo afk fome reafonable folution of the origin of facri- 
fice. W5ll they make it confiftent with any natural idea, will they difcover 
in the blood of an innocent victim any thing recommendatory in idelf of the 
offerer’s fuit and devotions ? And though they fhould clear away, what th 
term, a load of fuperttition from the Chriltian worfhip, they wall find it in. 
cumbring every altar of their favourite natural religion ; they will find thefe 
abfurdities forming the fignificant, and generally ihdifpenfible, part of alk 
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religious ceremonies ; and however difgraced, as we are ready to allow, with 
every abominable pollution, though retaining nothing to perfect the fervice, 
or to purify the offering, {till in its expiatory form, in its propitiatory hopes, 
the facrifice of heathen nations preferves the features of that facred and fo- 
lemn office, which was ordained to keep up the remembrance of guilt, till the 
full and perfeét facrifice, oblation, and fatisfaction, was made by an eternal 
Mediator for the fins of the whole world.’’ 


On the proper ufe and application of the Holy Scriptures to pur- 
pofes of edification, Dr. Randolph thus exprefles himfelf : 


‘¢ Admitting the Bible to be the written word of God, and an authentic 
narrative of events, under his immediate guidance and direétion ; it is a hiftory 
in which every human being is concerned, and it muft be a_ revelation of 
duties of permanent and perpetual obligation. ‘Lhe object of it is the: in- 
ftruGtion of man created after the image of his Maker; and whatever may 
have been the mode or degree of divine communications, the tendency of 
them has been the fame; the revelation, the prophecy, and the miracle, all 
confpire to promote one heavenly purpofe : they are only the different parts of 
a building unto Gop, Chrift being the chief corner-ftone ; and the work of 
redemption, which neither the paifions of men have fruftrated, nor any con- 
vulfions of nature altered, will remain firm and immoveable upon the rock cof 
our falvation, till the whole be completed in the final deliverance of the 
faithful. 

“© If we lofe fight of this grand and gracious defign, every thing that has 
paffed, or is now pafling, in the world, becomes a confufed revolution of 
events ; which, like the waves of the fea, beat upon the fhore of time with a 
momentary noife, and foon fink into the calm of oblivion: the promifes and 
rewards, the threatenings and the punifhments, the deftruction and delive- 
tances, which appear as invariable confequences of man’s obfervance or ne- 
glect of his duties, ceafe to be admonitions and examples recorded for our in- 
ftruction, no longer vindicate the ways of Gop to man, but prefent a feries 
of marvellous occurrences, of which a lapfe of ages may be allowed to erafe 
the remembrance, or which temporal eafe and immediate fecurity forbid us 
from connecting with any perfonal or national application.’’ 


In the fermon, on the Feftival of the Nativity, we find the cafe of 
the Jews, with refpect to their rejection of Chrift incarnate, ftated in 
fo able and mafterly a manner, that we anticipate the concurrent ap- 
probation of every triend to true religion who enters into the Author’s 
argument. 

After the copious fpecimens which we have given of the work ite 
felf, we mutt neceflarily be very brief in our excerpts from the notes, 
which are, however, highly curious and entertaining. ‘Iwo only 
we fhall extra: the firft relates to the moft important topic of Pub- 
lic Education ; and the evil complained of is one of fuch magnitude, fo 
dreadful in itfelf, and fo deftrudctive in effets, that we truft it will 
not, as hitherto, be pafled over without notice, but become the fub- 
ject of deep invettigation, and moft ferious inquiry. The fecond 
note on the Popularity of certain peftiferous Writings, is, in fome de- 
gree, Connected with the firit, 
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«© J¢ is with painful remark [ here confefs to allude to the fyftem of public 
education ; and reflecting, as I do, that after many ycars employed in claffical 
attainments, in feeking knowledge in the Lyceum, the Portico, and the 
Academy, I had not advanced a flep in the only knowledge that was to make 
me wifer, happier, or better ; I moit cordially join my voice to that of my 
friend and fchool-fellow, Dr. Rennel, as well as to that of another champion 
in the Chriftian caufe, who followed us in the fame miftaken paths of fcience, 
and with whofe fentiments I am proud to concur, in deprecating that inat- 
tention to ferious concerns which ts fo vifible in our greateft and beft-endowed 
feminaries. I fcruple not to affirm, that our fenate and our bar are now ex. 
hibiting, in many inftances, the fatal confequences of this negleét; and that 
amidft the exertion of the nobleit faculties, the difplay of the brightett talents, 
religion has too often to weep over a total indifference to her duties, an ha. 
bitual difregard for the providence of God, the golpel of his Son, and the 
facred inftitutions of his fervice.’’ * 

«© The Oracles, and the Age of Reafon, feem exaétly fuited to each other ; 
end Knaves and Infidels have only to throw off the fober habits of religion, and 
renounce their Redeemer, to eftablith their proficiency in the fetence of truth 
and morals. The melancholy refule of all our illumination at the clofe of the 
eighteenth century is, that the bold and blafphemous affertions of Thomas 
Pain have fuperfeded the authority of the holy Scriptures, and the deiftical 
jargon of Mr. Godwin has changed the moral and religious principles of many 
a weak and conceited youth into wild and groundlefs fpeculation, It has 
been whifpered to us, that this gentleman’s philo/ophi/m, with all its attendant 
and licentious apparatus of novels and plays, forms a confiderable part of 
academic ftudies. If the report be true, we fhall foon tafte the bitter waters 
flowing from fuch a fource. 

“ Of the quantity and quality of improvement to be gained in the fchool 
of Mr. Godwin, a judgment may be formed from the fpecimens already 
afforded by fome of his profeffed difciples ; for impiety, blafphemy, and im- 
purity, are not only publicly proclaimed from the prefs, but become a traffic 
of profit, in acountry of religious hope and dependence,’’ 

“To thofe faithfal guardians of our morals, who have weighed Mr, 
Godwin in the balance, and recorded is value, te public are much indebted ; 
would I could fay as much of others, who, afluming the title, and as profeffed 
arbiters of literary merit, Nau//ins addié?i {as they tell us) jurare im verba 
magifirt, are giving circulation, under the veil of candour and liberality, to 
works of the moft profligate and pernicious tendency ; and are only withdrawn 
from the ranks to act as pioneers to the hoft of Infidels, who are preparing 
their aflault againft the fortrefs of Chriflianity,”’ 


Having thus, we hope, done juftice to the production of this able 
divine, we have now to exprefs our concern that he has in any inftance 
condefcended to adopt a {pecies of argument againft which, in difs 
courfes from the pulpit, we take this opportunity of entering our moft 

* « Vide note to Dr. Rennell’s admirable fermon before the Society for 
promoting Chriftian Knowledge ; and the preface to Mr. Gifborn’s laft pub. 
lication, though not leaft in fame, ‘ A Tamiliar Survey of the Chriftian 
Religion,” | 
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52 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


folemn proteft : we mean the ufe of ridicule *, or the adoption of any 
Janguage which can aflume the appearance of a {neer.¢ In pole- 
mical and contioverfial works defigned tor the clofet, this weapon 
fhould be ufed with extreme caution and delicacy ; from fermons it 
fhoul!, in our opinion, be totally excluded. We with to make this re- 
mak once for all, and we trutt that our theological friends will not 
conlider it as adopted on light grounds, or urged without reafons ot 
adequate cogency. 

We obferve that Dr. Randolph aflumes a fact as certain, concerning 
wiich there ha, been no inconliderable difcrepan cy of opinion in the 
learned aii) critical world, a te them,’ fays Se. Paul, 
*¢ which have ‘he rule over you.” Pp. 4. The pailage i is in the 13th Ch, 
of the Epitile to the Hebrews. OF the plenary infpiration of the 
writer of that cpiftle, we entertain no doubts—of its tranfcendent 
excellence, and the diftinguifhed rank it holds in the tacred canon, it 
is impoflible to fyeak too highly ; buc we are not prepared to afiert 
that it is pofitively to be a! (cribed to the apoftle St. Paul, nor are we of 
Opinion that there is evidence, internal or external, wh ich amounts to 
an eftablifhment of the fact. But this would lead us into too wide a 
field of controverly, and into difquifitions inapplicable to our fubject.¢ 





eee 


Bd: feellaneous Poems. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of Meira, 
By Wilian Thomas Fitzgerald, Efq. Gve, Ip. 206. gs. 
Wright. London. 1804. 


He ‘Author of thefe poems has long been efteemced in private life 

for his companionable qualities, “his readinefs to promote the 
purpoles of benevolence, and his open manly loyalty. Many of the 
productions which this volume contains, have, as he tells us in his 
advertifement, previoufly met the public eye, i the periodical pub- 
lications of the day. ‘They comprehend a great variety in fubject 
and in ftyle. In many of them, p: wticularly thoie in which the 
Joyal feelings of the author were interefted, there are great flrength of 
expre‘iion, and towering flights of poetry. Some of his figures are 
new, and delivered in lang uage calculated to fend them immediately 
to the heart. His poem, entitled ** Neljin’s Triumph, or the Battle 





of the Nile,” isa very animated compofition; the hero himfcif muft 


receive a high gratification in feeing his triumphs painted by 
the mufe in fuch glowing colours, ‘* The ‘Uribute of an humble Mufe, 
to an unfortunate captive Queen,”’ and * Lines on the Murder of the 
Queen of France,” are inttances of the fenfibility and pathetic 





* Sce Pp. 13. (Serm. I.) t Ib. 55. (Serm. III.) 

t We are aware that the MS, in the Imperial Hikory of Vienna, adds the 
nadie of Pau! to the title of the epittle ; - and the readings of Curcalldas have 
TlayAs re ‘AvépeAn 9 W%ess “EB; ies tgsstodn. The Li iturgy of the Church feems 
to entertain no doubts on the {i ubject. (See the Office for Vifitation of the Sick.) 
But “ the queftion involves no point of faith or dotirine, fee ‘puici{m is inno- 
cent here, 
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Fitzgerald’s Mdif-ellaneous Poems. 53 


owers of the author, that muft operate forcibly upon the feelings of 
all but thofe whofe hearts have been hardened by JACOBINISM, 
Upon the whole thefe poems do credit to. the heart and imagination 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, and merit the attention of the man of taite, and 
the true-born Englifhman, As the French government feem to have 
renewed their bughear threats of invading this country, we fhall fe- 
Je&t Mr. Fitzgerald’s addrefs on this fubjeét written in the year 1798, 
and which is properly expreffive of the contempt as well as indignation 
with which our country-men are likely to treat fuch an arrogant and 
hopelefs expedition if the vaunting republicans fhould be rafh enough 
to attempt it. 


An Addre/s to every Leval Britain on the threatened invafton of his Country, 
Written in the Spring of 17958. 
‘© When Rome’s proud legions fought the Albion fhore, 

To give infatiate pow’r one trophy more, 

"The hardy Britons fcorn’d to bafely fly, 

Determin’d to repel the toe, or dic, 

Their bodies form’d the bulwark of their coaft, 

And Cefar’s triumph was an empty boatt! 

"The world’s great mafter then this truth confefs’d, 

That arms are vain to fubjugate the breatt! 

When the poor natives of a barren land, 

Could check the eagle in a Roman’s hand, 

In after ages when Eliza’s throne 

Was prop’d by England’s courage, and her own, 

‘The gloomy Philip forg’d his galling chain, 

And cover’d, with his hoftile fleet, the main: 

Secure in numbers, confident in pow’r, 

‘The tyrant broeded o’er the approaching hour, 

When England, crufh’d beneath his congu’ring fword, 

Should lofe that freedom which his foul abhorr’d ; 

But vain the vaft Armada’s countlefs hoft! 

His vanquifh’d legions, wreck’d upon our coaft, 

This leifon Jearn’d upon the roaring waves, 

‘That Britons never, never, will be flaves! 

Let France, who envies us becaufe we’re free, 

Tempt, with her boafted rafts, the ftormy fea ; 

No friends in Britain’s Ifle our foes would meet, 

Should they efcape the thunder of our fleet : 

All party diffrence would, at once, be o’er, 

Soon as a hoftile Frenchman trod the fhore ; 

Then ev’ry jarring int’re!t would unite, 

And none difpute but who fhould foremoft fight ! 

‘Then fhould thefe frantic, bold invaders feel 

How fharp, on Britifh ground, is Britith fteel ! 

And Gallia’s fons, who {cap’d the whelming wave, 

In England only land, to find a grave. , 

But fhoulda native take the invader’s part, 

Eternal curfes blait the traitor’s heart ! 
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Sy CRIGINAL CRITICISM, 
Expofe it bare to everlatting fhame, 
And deathlefs infamy record his name ! 
Where ever tide can walt, or wind can blow, 
Our gallant navy triamphs o’er the toe: 
His ports block’d up, his fleets in ruin hurl’d, 
Prove Britain miitrefs of the wat’ry world ! 
Though trembling pattons proftrate round her fall, 
Cruth'd by the pow’r of wide deitroying Gaul ; 
Though Europe fuffers, to her foul difgrace, 
"This tecond inroad of the Vandal race ; 
Still our triumphant ‘[ridenc rules the fea, 
And Britons are, and cver will be, fiee !’’ 
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The Afiatic Annual Regifier, or a View of the Hiftory of Hindufian ; 
and of the. Politics, Commerce, and Literature of Afia, for the Vrer 
és. Svo. Pp. 866. 432s. Debrett. London. 1801. 


N our Review of the firft volume of this work* we expreffed our 
A conviction of the great utility of the plan, and the vaft importance 
of the objet which it embraced ; and the very refpectable lift of fub- 
feribers prefixed to the prefent volume clearly proves that we were 
not fingular i in our opinion.—In the hiftorical part of the preceding 
volume the author took a gencral view of the ftate of ancicut India 
from the earlie(t periods of authentic hiftory to the clofe of the fix- 
teenth century ; and it was his intcition in his fecond volume to give 
a fuccinét account of the Britifh poileffions in that quarter of the 
globe. He has been induced, however, and we think on good 
grounds, to extend his view to the general conneétion which has fub- 
filted between India and Europe, trom the firft formation of fettlements 
by Europeans in Hindultan, which of courfe compels him to trace to 
their origin the eft: ablithments of other powers, befides Great Britain. 
Accordin: sly the fecond hiftorical chapter comprehends ** A View 
of the Commercial Intercourfe between India and Europe, previous 
to the Difcovery of the Paffage by the Cape of Good Hope.” 

In the compofition of this “chapte r the author has evidently had re- 
courfe to the beft authoritics of ancient and modern times 5 and he 
has certainly difplayed confiderable judgment and ability in marking 
the boundaries between hiltory and fable; and in appreciating the 
authenticity of the different writers whom he has had occafion to 


contfult. But while he has availed himfelf of the information of 


Gibbon, he has unhappily adopted fome of his worit prejudices; and 
hence his remarks on the Views and Labours of the Chriftian Miflio- 
martes on ** calling forth the energies of our nature’ (the Godwinian 
wargon) on ‘ the barbarous prejudices of pricftcraft and fuperftition,” 

and on the progrefs of what he calls //4era/ opinions (a fafhionable 
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phrafe, which has no definite meaning and which no hitorian, 
therefore, fhould ufe) favour ftrongly of a pfeudo-philofophical f{pirit, 
and are more dogmatical than jutt. 


« The profelytes which thefe zealots have made, by force and fraud, ina 
long courfe of ages, bear a very inconfiderable proportion to the great mafs 
of inhabitants. Hence, then, we may learn the degree of folly and cuicked- 
nef, of attempting to fupplant, even with a purer theology, any fyftem of 
religious worfhip, which, by the infcrutable ordinations of that Being 
whom we profe{s to obey, has been eftablithed among a civilized people.” 


Such fenfelefs declamation, from the pen of fo intelligent a writer, 
we truft, we fhall never again have occafion to notice. Had the au- 
thor confined his cenfures to fpecific aéts of perfecution and cruelty, 
where fuch were perpetrated by the Chriftian fettlers, he would have 
performed the duty of an hiftorian ; but the affertion that no Chrif~ 
tian converts have been made, in Hinduftan, but by force or frand, is 
the language of invective and not the decifion of truth ;—the fubfe- 
quent reafoning is miferably inconclufive; and the inference drawn 
from the /uppofed fa& is not merely falfe but puerile ; while it in- 
volves a dire& cenfure upon all the primitive Chriftians, and pro- 
nounces an anathema upon the Proteftant Reformers of this country. 
It was with real concern that we difcovered a defedt of this nature, 
in a work which in its general execution and tendency is un- 
exceptionable, and which poffeifes fo many ftrong claims to public 
protection. 

The chara@ter of the celebrated Portuguefe General, Alphonfo Al- 
buquerque, is ably delineated, and will ferve to prove that the author's 
difcriminative powers, when unimpeded by prejudice in their exer- 
tion, are folid and extenfive. 


“ The eminent abilities of this diftinguifhed man, the fingular good for- 
tune which attended all his enterprifes, the important contequences which 
refulted from them, the high place which he held in the eftimation 
of his countrymen, the regard which he acquired among foreign nations, 
and the veneration which is {till fhewn to his memory in India, demand a 
tuller delineation of his public character, than the inherent excellence of 
the qualities iat compofed it would otherwife jultify. Some of thefe qua- 
lities were indeed of a very impofing kind; generofity, bravery, firmnefs, 
acumen, and promptitude, ditfufed a luftre around bim, in which his fail- 
ings were either loft or forgotten; but that fplendour of talents which 
blinded his cotemporaries to his imperfections, ferves to render them con- 
{picuous to us, His generofity was liable to the imputation of extravagance, 
his cowrage partook of raflnefs, his inflexibility of obftinacy, and his 
acumen, vigilance, and promptitude, were neither informed by an ens 
lightened fagacity, nor regulated by a folid jadgment; fo that the fuccels 
which crowned his public meafures, mutt be attributed to the fpirit that 
conducted them, rather than to the wifdom with which they were framed, 
Lhe biftory of his government in India, fufficiently fhews that his talents 
Were much more fitted for action than fpeculation, Though his mind was 
perpetually occupied in forming tchemes, for extending the power and the 
Commerce of his country; yet few ot thefe were founded on juft principles 
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56 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


or accurate information ; many of them were chimerical, and fome of them 
prepofterous, With the fame force that he employed in plundering Ma- 
lacea, or in taking pofleffion of Ormuz, he might have fubjugated the whole 
of the Malabar ftates, and thereby have given a permanency to the Portu- 
gueze commerce, which, from the petty conquelts of {mall idands, or the 
eftablithment of factories diftantly fituated from each other, it could never 
derive. But the ambition of Albuquerque acted from the impulle of the 
moment; and he often embarked in the execution of a projeét before he 
had duly confidered his means, or obtained the requilite information for 
planning it. Nevertheleis, the kill, valour and addreis which he difplayed 
in the conduct ot his ditterent expeditions, together with the difinteretied 
and patriotic motives which prompted him to undertake them, entitle him 
to the praife of being an able and gailant officer, whofe undertianding prot- 
perity did not intoxicate, and w hofe pring iples wealth could not corrupt. 
He certainly merits not the character of a wile ftatefman; but it may be 
obferved, that, with a mind fo conftituted, if he had been {till Jefs of a 
ftatefman, he would have been a greater general.” 


We could have wifhed that the hifforical part of the volume had 
been rendered more extenfive. Jt occ Uuples only 32 pages. The 
Chronicle fills 150; the State-papers 9; the Proceedings in Parliament 
and at the Eaff India Houfe 152; the Charaéters 60 ; ‘the Mifcellanecus 
Tras, which are extradts from various publications relating to India, 
352 5 ; andthe Account of Books, which is, in fact, a review, 84. The 

two laft articles are very interctting, and the criticifm, on fome of the 
books difplay much learning, abilijy, and judgment. 

The eftablifhment of a college at Calcutta, on a moft extenfive 
fcale, for the inftruction of the junior civil fervants of the Eaft India 
Company, would, of itfelf, be fuficient to mark the character of the 
Marquis of WELLESLEY, as the benefactor of India, if the very 
important fervices which he has rendered to the country in other 
refpects, had not already given him the belt-founded title to her gra- 
titude and efteem. The motives which influenced this important 
eftablifhment are not lefs praifeworthy than the wifdom difplayed in 


its regulations. 


Whereas it hath pleafed Divine Providence to favour the counfels and 
arms of Great Britain in India with a continued courfe of profperity and 
glory; and whereas, by the victorious ifiue of ieveral fucceflive wars, and 
by the happy retult of a jutt, wife, and moderate fyftem of policy, exten- 
five territories in’ Hinduttin and in the Decean have been fubjeced to the 
dominion of Great Britain, and under the government of the Hon. the 
Knglith Katt India Company, in procefs of time a great and powerful em- 
pire has been founded, comprehending many populous and opulent pro- 
vinces, and various notions, differing in religious perfuations, in language, 
manners, and habits, and refpe ‘tive ly accuttomed to be governed according 
to peculiar ufazes, doétrines and laws: and whereas the facred duty, true 
intereft, honour and policy of the Britith Nation require that effe€tual pro- 
vilion fhould be made at all times for the good government of the Britith 
empire in India, and for the profpe - and happ inefs of the people inha- 
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biting the tame; and many wife and falutary regulations have accordingly 
been 
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becn enacted from time to time by the Governor General in Council, with 
the benevolent intent and purpofe of adminifiering to the faid people their 
own laws, ufages, and cuftoms, in the mild and benignant fpirit of the Britith 
Conttitution ; and whereas it is inditpenfably necetla:y, with a view to fe- 
cure the due execution and adminitiration of the fad wife, falutary, and 
benevolent regulations in all time to come, as well as of fuch regulations and 
laws as may hereafter be enacted by the Governor General in Council, that the 
civil fervants of the Hon. the Eoglith Eati-India Company, exercifing high and 
important functions in the government of India, thould be properly quali- 
fied to difebarge the arduous duties of their refpective offices and ftations, 
fould be fufficiently inftructed in the general principles of literature and 
fcience, and fhould potlefs a competent knowledge, as well of the laws, go- 
yernment and contiitution of Great Britain, as of the feveral native Jan- 
ruaves of Hindefian and the Deccan, and of the laws, ufages and cuftoms 
of the provinces which the faid civil fervants ref, ectively may be appointed 
to govern; and whereas the early interruption in Europe of the education and 
fiadies of the perfons dettined for the civil fervice of the Hon. the Englith Eatt 
india Company, precludes them trom acquiring, previoufly to their arrival 
in India, a fufticient foundation in the general principles of literature and 
{cienee, of a competent knowledge of the laws, gevernment, and conftitu- 
tions of Great Britain, and many qualifications eflential to the proper dii- 
charge of the arduous and important duties of the civil fervice in India, 

cannot be fully obtained otherwife than by a regular courle of education 

and fiudy in India, conduéted under the fuperintendance, direion, and 

control of the fupreme authority of the government of thefe potleilions: and 
whereas no puble inftitution now exifts in India under which the junior 
fervants, appointed .at an carly period of life to the fervice of the Hon. 
the Eoglif Eaft India Company, can attain the necetlary means of qualify. 

ing themfelves for the high and arduous traits to which they are refpedtively 

detiined; and no fyttem of ditcipline or education has been eftablithed in 

India for the purpote of directing and regulating the fiudies of the faid ju- 

nior fervants, or of guiding their conduct upon their firft arrival in India, 

or of forming, improving, or preferving their morals, or of encouraging 

them to maintain the honour of the Briuth name in India, by a regular 

and orderly courte of induttry, prudence, integrity, and religion. The Mott 

Noble Richard, Marquis Wellefley, Knight of the Hluttrious Order of Saint 
Patrick, &c. &e. &c. Governor General in Council, deeming the eftablith- 

Ment of fuch an inftitution, and fj tiem of difcipline, education and ttudy, 

to he requifite for the good government and ttability of the Britith Empire in 

India, and tor the maintenance of the interefts and honour of the Hon. the 

Raft India Company, bis Lordthip in Council hath therefore enaéted as 

follows — 

_ “ A college is hereby founded at Fort William in Bengal, for the better 

inftruction of the junior civil fervants of the Company, in fuch branches of 
literature, fcience, and knowledge, as may be decmed neceilary to quality 

them for the difcharge of the duties of the different offices conftituted for 
tlie adminiftration of the government of the britith poffeilions in the Eaft 

Indies. 

“ Profetforthips fhall be eftablifhed as foon as may be practicable, and 
regular Courtes of Lectures commenced in the following branches of litera- 
ture, ference, and knowledge :—Arabic, Perfian, Sanfcreet, Hinduttanee,, 
Mengal, Telinga, Mahratta, Tarmula, C nara languages, 
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58 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Mahommedan Law. 

Hindu Law, 

Ethics, Civil Jurifprudence, and the Law of Nations, 

Englith 1 aw. 

The Regulations and Laws enacted by the Governor General in Council, 
or by the Governors in Council at Fort St. George and Bombay retpectively, 
for the Civil Government of the Britifh territories in India. 

Political Economy, and particularly the Commercial Inftitutions and In- 
terefts of the Eatt-[ndia Company. 

Geography and Mathematics. 

Modern Languages of Europe. 

Greek, Latin, and Englith Claffics, 

General Hiftory, ancient and modern. 

The Hiftory and Ant'quities of Hinduftan, and the Deccan. 

Natural Hiftory. 

Botany, Chemittry, and Aftronomy.” 


From the experience already acquired, and the progrefs already 
made by the ftudents, as appears by the refult of their public exami. 
nation and the confequent diftribution of prizes, there is little 

doubt that the moft happy effects will be produced by this eftablith- 
ment. 

The following CHARACTER OF THE H1Npus is extracted from 

the letters of Mr. Scrafton :— 


“ On the whole, the Hindus, uninfluenced by the Mahommedans, are a 
meek, fuperftitious, charitable people; a character formed by their tem- 
perance, cultoms, and religion. ‘They are almott firangers to thote patlions 
that form the pleafure and pain of our lives. Love, at leaft all the violent 
tumults of it, is unknown to the Hindus by their marrying fo young, and 
by the little intercourfe they have with other women ; ambition i is eflectually 
reftrained by their religion, which has, by infurmountable barriers, con- 
fined every individual to a limited phere ; ; and all thofe follies arifing from 
debauchery, are completely curbed by their abttaining trom all intoxicating 
liquors. But from hence alfo, they are ttrangers to that vigour of mind, 
and all the virtues grafted on thote pafhons which actuate our more active 
fpirits. They prefer a lazy apathy, and f: equently qnote this faying from 
fome favourite book: “ It is better to fit than to walk, to lie down than to 
fit, to fleep than to wake, and death is bett of all.” Their temperance, 
gud the enervating heat of the climate, ftarves all the natural paftions, 
and leaves them only avarice, Which preys mott on the narrowett minds. 
This bias to avarice, 1s alto promoted by the oppretlon of the go- 
vernment, for power is ever jealous of the influence of riches. The 
Rajahs never let their fubje@ts rife above mediocrity; and the Mahom- 
medan governors look on the growing riches of a fhe. iger as a boy does on 
a bird's ‘nett; he eyes their progrefs with impa , then comes with a 
fpoiler’s hand, and ravifhes the fruit of ye it abo ir. 7 o counteract this the 


Hindis bury their money under rrounk l, (Ch) with {134 h fecrec yas not to 
truft even their own children with the knowledge of it; and it is amazing 
what they wiil fuffer rather than betray it: when their tyrants have tried 
all manner of corporal puniflments on them, they threaten to defile them: 
but even that often fails; for refentment prevailing over the love of life, 
they 
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Bofcawen’s Poems. 9 


they frequently rip up their bowels, or poifon themfelves, and carry the 
fecret to the grave; and the fums lott in this manner, in fome meafure ac- 
count why the filver in India does not appear to increafe, though there are 
fuch quantities continually coming into it, and none going out of it. 

« ‘the Hindus of the lower provinces are a flight made people. Rice is 
their chief food, It feems to afford but poor nourifhment; for ftrong ro- 
buft men are feldom feen among them: though the people in general are 
healthy, yet they rarely attain to any great age, which is in fome meafure 
made up to them by an early maturity. “hey are married in their infancy, 
aud confummiate at fourteen on the male fide, and ten or eleven on the fe- 
male; and it is common to fee a woman of twelve with a child in her arms. 
‘hough a barren woman is rare among thet, yet they bear but few chil- 
dren; for at eighteen their beauty is on the decline, and at twenty-five 
they are ftrongly marked with age. The men indeed wear fomething 
better, though they are alfo on the decline after thirty. Thus the {pring 
of life is but of thort duration, and the organs decay before the faculties of 
the mind can attain to any perfection. [s nature then deficient? Surely 
not. We always fee the organs of the body tuited to the climate; nor do 
I know a ftronger or more active race of people than the Malays, who live 
moftly within fix degrees of the equinottial: we mutt rather look for it in 
that early indulgence in vencreal pleafures, their exceflive abftemioufnefs, 
their fedentary way of life, and in Bengal and the conquered provinces, in 
the dejected ftate of their minds, oppretied with the tyranny of their con- 
querors. No wonder then, that, with fuch cufloms, fuch bodies, and fuch 
minds, they fall an eafy prey to every invader. 

On the whole, this volume is equal to the firft, and the editors 
are entitled to great praife for the ability with which they have 
executed their tafk. So far trom thinking that any apology is due 
from them to the public, for the latenefs of the publication, we 
are only furprized at the earlinefs of its appearance ; to accomplifh 
which, mult have required great exertions of diligence and perie- 
verance, 
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Poems by William Bofeawen, Efqg. Author of a Tranflation of the 
orks of Horace into Englifh Verfe. 

\ /[R. BOSCAWEN difplayed the attainments of the fchglar, 
the judyment of the critic, and the talents of the poet fo heise 
fpicuoufly in his tranflation of the works ot Horace, that the friends 
of literature were prepared to expeét no ordinary fhare of merit in 
any original compotitions trom his hand, Such a natural expectation 
is amply gratified in the volume before us. Mr. Bofcawen’s genius 
feems chiefly bent towards the lyric province, though he is by no 
means deficient in the graceful pathos of the Elegiac Mufe. We 
were forry to fee fo retpectable a writer and fo good a {cholar attack- 


ed in the Purfuits of Literature, particularly as Mr. Bofcawen has 


been always zealous in fupporting thofe principles in morals and po- 


litics, in oppotition to the hideous fyftem of Republican France, 


Which the anonymous author of that celebrated poem has fo refolutely 
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60 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


and fo ably efpoufed. The enemics of our eftablifhment in church and 
{tate are fo numerous, fo ative, fo artful, and fo malignant, that 
the friends of fociety, inftead of fhewing any fpleen againft each 
other, fhould anxioufly combine all their, efforts. and cordially co- 
operate in the common caufe. Mr. Bofcawen, in his poem, entitled 
The Progre/s of Satire, has indignantly, but with a liberal fpirit, re- 
pelled the attack, and fairly drawn the line between /fatire and /am- 

poon. In the fame form he has given judictous and appropriate praile 
to fome of the moft diftinguifhed fatirical writers of this country. 
As f{pecimens of our author's manner we fhall fele& his ‘ Elegy to 
the Riscory of Dr. Joseph Warton,” and his ‘* Ode on the 
glorious Victory of the Nile.” The firft of thefe poems we doubt 
not will be confidered as a very elegant tribute to departed genius, 
and the latter, as one of the very beft offerings of the Britith Mufe at 

the fhrine of Britifh valour, fo triumphantly difplayed on the ccle- 

brated occafion which conftitutes the fubject of the compofition. 


Elezy to the Memory of Dr. Fofeph Warton, April 1800. 


‘© Soft flow’d the lay, when late, with downcatt eyc, 

The gentle Mule, by Itchen’s* verdant fide, 
Penfive reclin’d ; w hile to each ftruggling figh 

In kindred notes the murmuring ftream replied— 
* Ye once-lov’d haunts” (cxclaim'd the forrowing maid), 

‘* Ye fcenes, where oft my foul enraptur’d hung, 
While o’er th’ enameli’d vale my Warton ftiay’d, 

On the fage lore he taught, the lays he fung-— 
No more, alas! fhall j joys infpiring {train, 

Dear to my heart, your {portive echoes fill ; 
When, from yon claflic dome, the youthful train 

Bounds o’er the vale, or clin! »§ the breezy hull! 


Mate is that tongue which, tun‘d by | genius, charm'd 
With native eloquence, with fente refin’d ; 

Cold is that heart which genuine virtue warm’'d, 
And loft that tafte which pleas’d and form’d the mind 


Come bright-ey'd Fancy! for your favour'd chi! , 

Let kind remembrance prompt th’ ace -ordan ' €¢ 
You, on his votive lays who fondly {mil’d, 

Now with your grief adorn his facred bier. 
And lo! in folemn guile the drooping maid 

Appears ! around fhe calls a penfive throng: 
Lo, many a Sage and Poet's honour’d fhade! 

Sov'reigns in tafte, or matters of the tong. 
With air dejeéted, and in mode!t ftate, 

Invok’d the mighty Mantuan {wee ps the ftringe 
Rome, a Rome, he Crie Sy os nuly well d ae plore has fate le, 

Who bade in British forains her Virgil fing. 





* The river that runs neae W inchefter, 
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Bofcawen’s Poems. 


With him fweet Horace, partner of his heart, 
Once more attunes the lyre to mournful lays ; 
As * for Quintilius loft, with happreft art, 
He join’d to {oft laments fublimer pranie. 
© Cea/fe, ceafe your plaints 1’ exclaims the Bard t¢ divine, 
Whole Britifhh Mute his fkill and tafte adorn ; 
Mine was the los 2% has works thall hve urth mine, 
Alike fhall charm to ages yet unborn.” 
“ In vain would coward flander, veil’d in night, 
Blaft his bright laurels, taint his fpotlefs name, 
Applaudiug Britain’s fons, with pure delight, 
Shall crown his virtues, confecrate his fame. 
« Say, ye fond vot’ries of the facred lyre! 
Sey, can your guardian power yet hope to find 
The focial wit, the well-attemper © fre, 
The candour that adorn’d lus lib’ral mind. 
«© True worth to cherifh, yet, with zeal fincere, 
To mark thote failings which he fought to mend, 
Such was his art: nor fervile, nor fevere, 
All prais’d the Critic, but all low’d the Friend.” 
Thus mourn’d the mufe: from Winton’s claflie vale, 
The founds far-echo’d thro’ the yielding air : 
Fair Ifis heard the melancholy tale, 
With heartfelt fyimpathy, in mute defpair. 
¢ Melodious flream! to thee new forrows rife ; 
New woes fhall agonize thy gentle breatt : 
Another Warton late call’d forth thy iighs, 
And funk, lamented funk, to realms of rett. 
Then for her laurell’d Bard, her claflic pride, 
Fair Rhedycina wept thy fhores along : 
Now, loft her fon, by name, by worth allied, 
Again thy vale relounds her plaiative fong. 
Alike each bard to tafie, tofcience, dear: 
Yet one the bolder heights afpir’d to climb, 
Of runic fong, and ftrike th’ aftonith’d ear 
With Gothic minitreify, and antique rhyme. 
A different tafk fraternal genius chole, 
In flights lefs arduous he delights to foar ; 
Ilis flowing verfe, his unafleéted prole, 
Mark the chafte elegance of claflic lore, 
Yet one great end the kindred pair in{pires ; 
(This prompts their genius, this direéts their art) 
By Fancy’s charms to kindle Virtue’s fires, 
And high o’er meaner cares exalt the heart,” 
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* See Hor. Lib. 1. Ode 24. + Pope. 


t The learned reader need not be told that this is a faint imitation of a beau- 
t:ful paffaye in Mofchus, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Ode on the Glorious Vittory of the Nile, Auzuft 1, 1798. 
(Et feptem gemini turbant trepida oftia Nil.) 


“ Wafted on many a favouring breeze 
What thouts of triumph greet the ear ? 

What diftant climes, what wandering feas, 
Britannia’s awful thunders hear ? 

What Hero on her recreant foe 

Infliéts the deadlicft deepeft blow ? 

What Vittor her extatic joy renews ? 
he joy of every heart, the theme of every Mute, 


‘Tis he !—th’ intrepid Chicf, whole name, 
Long known for brave heroic deeds, 
Now fiis the loudeft trump of fame, 
‘To valour prompts, to glory leads, 
Di tin: guifh’ d o'er the marcia il train 
He oft has bled, nor bled in vain : 
Bright conqueft her propitious fl. ag unfurl’d, 


High on his burnifh’d prow to cheer the atiliéted world, 


Nor luft of power, nor pride of vain applaule, 

That dazzling untubflantial crown, 

Inipires her fons to win renown, 
Whene'er the righteous fword Britannia draws, 
‘lo tame the p: oud, the vanquifh’d fvare, 

Th’ opprets’d frow cruel wrongs to fave, 
‘Thefe objects claim her generous care, 

‘Thete trophies beft adorn the truly brave, 
Nurs’d in blood, and bold in numbers 

W hen Gallia’s wolves on bleeding Europe prey, 
The Britifh Lion, rous’d from flumbers, 

Springs on the favage troop, and vindicates his fway. 
Thou mighty ftream whole fecret fource 

In vain the Sage’s toils have fought, 
Whole waters from their feven-fold courfe 

Burft forth, with genial plenty fraught ! 
Though godlike heroes on thy fands 
Oft rang ‘d their proud victorious bands, 
Say, haft thou heard a hercer combat roar ? 
Did e’er a nobler Chief adorn the far-fam’d fhore ? 
Was Ammon’s fon more jultly prais’d, 

When on thy banks he breath’d red toils, 
And the fam'd mart of commerce rais’d, 

Adorn'd with vanquifh’d Afia’s fpoils ? 
When mighty Caxiar, “calm ly brave, 
Stemm’d with his breaft th’ « poling wave, 
Affail’d in vain by many a holile dart, 
Savy did he then difplay a nobler Brier heait ° 


Ah, no! each daring chief's alpiring mind 
Was lur’d by falfe ambition’s charms, 
The love of wide-deflroying arms, 

And impious hope to {ubjugate mankind, 
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Bygge’s Travels in the French Republic. 


Far other crowns, more lafting praife 
Britannia’s generous fons adorn : 
A refcued world it’s voice fhal! raife, 
And tell their deeds to ages yet unborn : 
While, the favourite theme puriuing, 
The Mufe delights their glories to prolong, 
And, each bold atchicvement viewing, 
Bids their bright valour live immortaliz’d by fong. 
For combat arm’d the wory foe, 
In well-rang’d order, firm array, 
(Forewarn'd to meet th’ impending blow) 
In towering ftrength exulting lay. 
Vain confidence !—from A2gypt’s fhores 
In vain the oppofing thunder roars ; 
In vain her threat’ning rocks, her fhoals withftand 
Britannia’s impetuous fons, and guard the hoftile band, 


Colleéted in his native might 
Our dauntlefs Chief maintains his courfe, 
Awhile forbears th’ impending fight, 
Prepar’d to ftrike with tenfold force. 
At length—the dread avenging blow 
Lays haughty Gallia’s honours low : 
The foe, aftonith’d wrapt in Loflile fires 
Each fhatter’d veffel yields, or in the blaze expires. 


Ye fouls of heroes, generous, juft, and brave, 
Thro’ many an age, to every fhore, 
Who Britain’s naval thunders bore, 
And fix’d her empire o’er the fubje& wave! 
With kind propitious {miles look down, 
While, the bright Vittor’s brows to fhade, 
Hlis country weaves the faireft crown, 
Which earn’d by genuine worth, fhall never fade! 
From her heavenly throne defcending 
Let juflice ratify the voice of fame, 
And let glory, never ending, 
With Britain's deareft fons enrol her Nelfon’s name! 





Travels in the French Republic: containing a circumftantial View of the 
prefent State of Learning, the Arts, Manufadlures, Learned Societies, 
Manners, &c. in that Country. By Thomas Bygeé, Profeflor of 
Mathematical Aftronomy, &c. &c. ‘Tranflated from the Danifh by 
John Jones, LL.D. 6s. 12mo. Pp. 432. Philips. London, 
i801. 


6 Se object of the Author {whofe name is well known in the world 
of fcience) in his journey to Paris, was to confer with the French 
Commiffaries, in that capital, on a plan for eftablifhing a general 

uniformity of weights and meafures. He left Copenhagen at the latter 

cud of July, and proceeded a. Altona, to Olnaburg, — 
4 an 
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64 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


* 


and Wefel, and from thence, by 
the Auftrian Netherlands, to France. He is evidently a man of 
fenfe and obfervation; his defcription of men and manners is inter- 
elting, and his remarks are, in general, f{clid and judicious. As a2 
work of this nature does not admit of analyfis, we fhall merely tran- 
{cribe a few paflayes, to enable our readers to form fome judgment of 
the entertainment which they are to expect from its perulal. 


Louvain, through part of 


Geldern, 


© Geldern is a fmall genteel town; the inhabitants of which had little 
reafon to be pleafed with thejr new matters : tor, independently of what they 
had fuffered from the fucceilive influx and billeting of foldiers, the French de- 
manded 190,000 livres, which they promifed to take ip pravifions, and 
contributions of an eafy nature ; bur, contrary to all expectatte mM, it was de. 
manded and paid in ready money, in addition qo all the aids which were paid 
to the Pruilian government. A new land tax was impoled, the pretiure of 
which was very feverely felt. In Geldern there are two Catholic churches, 
two monatterigs, and two nunnericgs, The rectors, or parthh pricits, were 
forbidden by the municipality, to mgilter births, deiths, and murriages, 
which was confidered as a prelude to the extinction of the fac cellent office, and 
the thutting up of the churches.”’ 


The Belziant, 


f* Teas no fecret, that the Belgians, in general, 
well pleafed ws ith the new government. 'T hat coun ry 
been, for a feries of years, the theatre of bloody wars ; thor ugh it was very 
Jietle i iniereited in the fuccefs of either friends or toes. Now the complaint IS, 
that their manufactures are annihilated, and the fources of fubfittence dried up. 
The complaint of the weight, and the number, of taxes is {till mor‘ bitter, 
and fome do not hefitate to fay, that they are double to what they were 
uuder the former government, and that they are unequally impofed. I have 
already touched on the fituation of the Cantons of Merchrem and Louvain, in 
this re{pect. In the mean time, it was the ge neral opinion, that no change 
or commotion was to be apprehe ‘nded, while the young men were not enrol. 
Jed as confcripts. Experience has fhewn, that this opinion was well founded ; 
for the firit difturbances arofe jn confequence of the confcriptions being put in 
execution ; fo that the French were not content with the meafure of human 
woe unlefs i it overflowed, or with the effufion of human blood, unlefs it was 
wantonly lavithed,”’ 


not appear to be very 
4 is well known, has 


Valenciennes and French Villages. 


Valenciennes js the fir ftage in Old France. I came in on that fide 
which was attacked by the Auftrians. Jn the part near the rampart, whole 
fireets and lanes have been deraolifhed, fome have been leveiled to the ground, 
and others burnt. They have not made the leait attempt, fince the fiege, to 
rebuild or repair them.’’ 

‘¢ The French villages will lofe, by comparifon, in the eye of the tra. 
veller, who has jut paffed through the neat and handfome ones of the Ne- 
therlands. ‘The firt moment you fer your foot in the environs of Valenciennes, 
you are encircled with a hoft of beggars, fo importunate, that they rather 
It feems that, fhortly after the revolution, a 
number 
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Bygoé’s Travels in the French Republic. 65 


number of the youth of both fexes, engaged in the manufactures, were thrown 
out of employment, and reduced to the neceility of living on the cafual bounty 
of travellers. 

«In order to thew my pafs, it was neceflary that I fhould go to the 
municipality, and thence to the police oflice \oureax de police). As thefe two 
did not fit at the fame time of the day, I went to the houle of one of the mu- 
nicipal officers, a fhoemaker, whom | found at work in his fhop. He did not 
detain me a moment, when I fhewed him the pafs [ had from the French 
miniiler in Copenhagen. On thewing him the royal Danith pafs, he fhook 
his head ; as much as to fay, that is of no ufe.”’ 

« The French villages are interior in almoft every refpeét, to thofe of 
Belgium. Molt of che houfes are built of common clay, and the little furnie 
ture betrays evident marks of poverty. Someot them, however, exhibit ap. 
pearances of profperity and eafe. Befides common corn, clover, horfe-beans, 
and walnuts are produced in abundance, from the kernels of which laft they 
exprefs oil, 

“« T faw a great number of boys and girls in the fields, gathering in the 
harveit, which led me to conclude, that thofe who ought to have been em. 
ployed in that tafk, were called to the ficld of battle. TL obferved that threes 
wheeled cars, or carts, were ufed initead of four-wheeled ones, which in 
general are very large, and fometimes require from two to four, and even fix 
horfes to draw them; whilit one or two horfes will pull a greater load in the 
former. But I mutt declare, that ia no country with which I am acquainted, 
are the poor working horfes treated with greater cruelty than in France. 
There can be no doubt, that, where the ground is even, and the roads good, 
thefe three-wheeled waggons, or carts, ought to be preferred to thofe with 
four wheels, 

‘¢ The roads in this part of France are paved, like thofe in Belgium. 
Some however, are better than the highways in that country ; though there 
are many hollows and rough parts in feveral places, and although the tolls are 
very high, all idea of repairing them fe-ns io have been abandoned, fince the 
revolution.”’ 

On the fubject of Education, in France, the Profeflor obferves, 
that * the rifing generation may be faid to grow up without any in- 
ftruction.” And he afterwards truly remarks, that ‘** without inftruc- 
tion, the rifing generation will have to lament the fatal confequences 
of ignorance, immorality, and unbridled licentioufnets.” 


Depwis’s Oration at the French College. 


“© C. Depuis, author of Origine de Cultes, recited fome hiftorical accounts 
of the Pelafgi, in which he introduced rather violent fallics againft kings in 
general, and againft all itates which were not republics, interlarding, how. 
ever, his philippic with fome {trong eulogia on Bonaparte, and feveral coms 
pliments to Francis de Neufchateau. Moit of the gentlemen who {poke offered 
to that minifter fome incenfe of commendation, which indeed the worthy man 
perfectly merited. But, from what pafled, one might {ee that the captatio 
benevolentie exifts in republics, as well as in monarchical governments.” 


The Sovereign People. 


 Juft below the entrance from the city into the botanical garden, and on 
the left hand, there is to be feen a plantation of trees and fhrubs, which rife 
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65 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


wp to a confiderable height, and have a beautiful appearance. In this fine 
greve formerly flood, under a noble cedar of Libanon, a marble buft of 
Linowus, the Swedifh naturalift, and the inventor and founder of the mo- 
dern tyftem of natural hiftory. This buit was deflroyed, at the time when 
the pexple forverain amufed themfelves with fpreading ruin and devaftation. 
"The cedar of Libanon, either by a carmon ball or fome other violence, then 
boit its majellic top. ‘Thofe Vandels deftroyed every memorial and monu- 
ment, without anv difcrimination whatever. They even demolifhed the 
toinbs, and dug up the bodies, of the moft meritorious of their countrymen ; 
not exempting that of the great Turenne himfelt, who had been, more than 
once, the deliverer of France. His facred remains, in which was ftill vifible 
the wound of the cannon ball by which he fell, in the fervice of his country, 
were treated by thole barbarians in the moft inhuman and contemptible man. 
ner. ‘The mortal part of that great general lay in the mufeum fhamefully ex- 
poled mong the fkeletons of quadrupeds and birds ; til] it was removed by the 
orders of Francis De Neufchateau, and placed in an apartment of the Amphi. 
theatre, where it is fet upright in a glafs cafe.” 


Paintings Stolen by the Heroes of the Great Nation, 


«¢ The managers have had the candor to acknowledge, that fome of thofe 
mafter-picces of art are in fuch bod condition that they cannot be exhibited. 
This feems tantamount to acon! iion, that they have been much injured on 
the journcy, if not totally abraded and destroyed. In particular, it is known, 
that an excellent portrait of Raphael, by Foligno, the Holy Virgin and fome 
Saints, by Bellini ; the Repail at the Hovfe of Levi, by Paul Veronefe ; the 
Marriage ot Cuns, by ihe fume — St. Peter, the Martyr, by ‘Titian, 
and feveral of the ihatucs brought from Italy, have fuffered greatly from the 
lengih of the journey. 


The National Library. 

«¢ Caperronnicr, the prefent librarian, fuppofes the library to contain 
about 300,000 volumes. It 1s very incomplete in modern literature ; for, 
fince the year 1789, nonew books have been added to it, not even French, 
and much lefs foreign productions. Of this laft defcription, feveral capital 
works feem wanting ; fo that in the midft of this great opulence, a kind of 
Reerary penury is itil felt. ‘The national and other libraries have received 
confiderable auugmentations from the libraries of monatfieries and emigrants. 
"This is an eafy, and a very cheap method of increafing a ftock of books.” 


Vhe Tranflator’s Preface contains a brief account of the Author, 
and the Tranilation itfelt appears to be correct ; though the language 
is by no means exempt from grammatical inaccuracies, two inftances 
of which occur in one page. ** Such is (are) the fkill and experience, 
dic.” —* the freft (or) bad weather injure (:yures) it.” P. 3. 
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Porcupine’s Trial of Republicanifm. 67 


HIS ftaunch friend of monarchy, whofe attachment to the con- 
ftitution of which he boafts as his birthright has been ftrength- 
ened by the experience which he has had of “other laws and other 
forms of government, here delineates fome of the grofs defects, and 
glaring evils of the American {y {tem of liberty. He probably thought, 
that, as the advocates for a republican government have ever fe- 
jected America as a model, and have ever fought to juftify their pre- 
policfions by the alledged excellence of her conftitution, in proving 
that /he enjoyed of liberty little more than the name, that ser laws and 
her inttitutions are wholly inade quate to afford protection to freedom 
or fecurity to property, that Aer theory is defective, and er practice 
deteftable, he fhould apply the axe to the root of republicanifm, and 
rob her partifans of their favourite example. Whatever difpofition 
may be felt to difpute the juftice of the inference, no one will be bold 
enough to deny, that the author has tully made good his cafe againft 
the conititution of the United States. He { fays, and fays truly, that he 
does not rely on opinions for the proof of his allegations, but upon fads 5 
and thefe fads, not related by royalitts, by enemies to republics, but 
by men who are notorioufly difafte: ted to monarchy, and ftaunch 
friends to republicanifm. ‘The ttrongeft evidence which he adduces, 
is, mirabile diétu! Docror PRIESTLE Y, whoit feems, has pub- 
lifhed a letter, in which he candidly confefles, and deeply laments, 
thatthe liberty in que(t of which he deferted his native land, and 
crofied the Atlantic, is not to be found in the country which he had 
feleted, and panegyrized, as her favourite feat. We heartily with 
that the whole of this letter had been publifhed, for the benefit of the 
Doétor’s admirers in England ; the extracts made from it in the pre- 
fent publication are extremely curious, and thefe, with the com- 
ments which accompany them, we fhal] tranfcribe for the gratifica- 
tion of our readers who will thereby be enabled to judge of the ftyle 
and manner of the book. It muit be premifed, however, that the 
form which Mr. Cosperr has chofen, is that of atrial, in which 
Mr. Erskine, moft confiftently and appropriately, is confidered as 
‘* the advocate of republicanifm,”’ the author himfelf as its accufer 5 
and the people of E ngland as the Jury. ‘The Introductory Addrefs to 
the Prince of Egotifts is at once fpirited and temperate ; but alas! the 
author has miftaken his aim, in directing his appeal to the Judgement 
inftead of the vanity of his Highnefs. Citizen TAL1ien’s pathetic 
harangue difplayed more {kill, and would have produced more effect, 
it it had been underflood. But to Dodtor Prie/tley— 


“© This reverend Gentleman wrote and publifhed, during the fummer of 
1799, twelve letters, adrefled to his neighbours, the inhabitants of Nor. 
thumberland, in the State of Pennfylvania. It is from thefe letters that I 
am about to extract the confeflions of the Dottor, who, you will pleafe to 
obferve, gentlemen, is a fort of king’s evidence in this cafe! But, to pro- 
ceed to the examination. 

“ Porcuptne.—Doéor Prieftley, it is very well known, that you croffed 
the Auantic in fearch of diberty ; be fo good, therefore, as to inform the jury, 
what 
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what has been the refult of your pur'uit, whether you have found things to 
anfwer your expectation ; whether a writtex conflitution is fo complete a 
barrier, as you thought it, againtt the abufe of power ; whether the repre. 
te atatives of the people, im America, are nore independent of the executive 
then the parliament of England are ot the king ; and of fuch other matter as 
you may have gathered from experienee.’ 

“ Doctor Prrestrey.—(Letter x. pe 14.)—" When I lefe Eng. 
Jand—’’ 

‘© Juryman.-+Be good enough to fpeak out. What are you afhamed of, 
man ? 

‘© Doctrcr Prresriry.—* When I left England’ [fighs heavily], «J 
was induced to come hither chiefly on account of my high admiration of the 
conttitution of your government. Ir was, at that time, the only one that 
had been drawn up with deliberation by perfons appointed for that exprefs 
purpofe, and folemnly accepted by the nation. It was wholly founded on the 
sights of mar, aod the fovercignty of te people, There were no hereditary 
honours, or powers of any kind, and no form of religion eftablifhed by law. 
‘The power of making peace or war, and alfo that of regulating commerce 
with foreign nations, as well as among yourtelves, was wifely placed in the 
congrefs ; ‘and the great and neceflary “guard of liberty, the freedom of the 
pre/s, Was unco ntrouled. ‘To my great /arprife and mortification, however, 
{ now find, that /evera/ of thefe articles, eflential to a trad free government, 
have been, in my opinion, on one pretence or on another, smfringed. Or, 
if the prefent ftate of thin gs be really agree: able to the Canftitution, 1t was not 
drawn up for the ule of plain men, but of very acute lawyers only. Cer. 
tainly the comment does not naturally flow from the text; or there was in, 
the leticr of the conititution a latent ambigutty, which defeats the profeffed 
ebje? of it. "Thus becaufe your Conftitution § gives to the Preiident, and two 
thirds ot the Senate, the power of making treaties with foreign powers, and 
treaties may relate to any fubject in which diftferenc ftates may P be concerned, 
they may make treaties of alliance, offenfive and detenfive, and alfo treaties 
of commerce ; and by this means all interterence of the proper reprefentatives 

of the people, cither in the butinefs of commerce, or of peace and war, In 
which they are molt concerned, and over which they therefore ought, in reafon, 
to have the mott controul, is efediwally precluded. ‘Vhe treaty, fhackling 
their commerce, on involving them in aw ary is attually made independently 
ot them, and all their objeGione ro it have no effect.—Since treaties become 
paris of the law, by which the courts of jufttce are bound, I do not fee but 
that 1¢ is in the power of the President and two thirds of the Senate, that is, 
I believe, of seventy-one men, to © bind the country in all cafes whatfoever,’ 
~—~It is, moreover, contended by the friends of Government, that when, in 
eonfequence of any treaty, money is to be raifed to carry it into effect, the 
veprefentatives of the nation, who give the money, mnpi absolutely rare the 
make the ap, propreations ; ; havi Ing no other 
choice than that of raifing itin what they may think the bett manner.—-‘Phis 
is a power which ewéa the Parliament of Great Britain has not yet been 
Grought to jurrender, Vhere the hing has, indeed, the nominal power of 
ynaking peace and war, and all treaties ot every kind. But, if #rovey be ne- 
ccflury to carry them into execution, the treaties come under difcuffion in 
the Houfe of Commons, andthe people give, or withhold, their money as they 
think proper ; fo thas they have a virtual negative on all the meafures of the 
Court 
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Court. And was not this ztexded by the framers of your Conflitation too ? 
Could they give the Congrefs the fole power of making peace and war, in one 

art of the inftrument, and take it out of their hands in anoiher ?) Such mani. 
feit inconfiflency and deceit is not to be fuppofed.”’ 

« Porcupinf.—Very well, Doctor: you fpeak like an honeft man. But 
you (aid fomething about that ¢ invaluable blefling,’ the liberty of the pre/s : 
in what degree has it been controuled ? 

 Docror PrrestLey.—(Letter x. Pp. 17.)—* Laws calculated to re. 
ftrain the freedom of fpeech and of the prefs have been fo conttantly the refort 
of arbitrary Governments, that I was, beyond me afure, altonithed to find 
them introduced sere; and yet, in fome refpects, the faws that have lately 
been made by Congre/s are more fevere than thoje in England.” 

“¢ Porcupine.—Very well, Sirs but norwithfanding you have been fo 
¢ difappointed,’ fo ¢ furprifed,’ « mortified,’ and * beyond meafure aftonithed ;° 
notwithitanding, the little pamphlet, called The Confitutron (which wes 
© founded on the Righi s of Man and the Soverenguty of ihe People ’ ’) has 
proved to be a dead letter, a mere bauble, to amufe the fovereign citizens of 
America; notwithftanding all the important powers lodged in the reprefentae 
tives of the people have been ufurped and exercifed by a junto of 6 trventy.ore 
men ;’ notwithitanding the laws, reftraining the freedom of {peech and of the 
prefs, are more fevere than thofe in Englana; notwithiianding all this, it is 
very poflible that no evil confagnences may have refulted therefrom. If the 
country be in a ftate of improvement ; ; if political harmony prevail amongtt 
the people ; ; and if they are enlightened, virtuous, and ptous, the Govertte 
ment may {till be good, though the «written Conititution have long ago lighted 
the fegars of the Prefident and his pot-compinions.—Be fo good, therefore , as 
to inform the jury as to thofe points which go to prove the practical effects of 
the American Government. 

“ Docron Prisstiey.—(Letter xit. pe. 40.)—-A foreigner travelling 
in the interior parts of this country, and finding the want of roads, bridges, 
and inns, wonders that things of fuch maniteit utility fhould not have had 
more attention paid to them, when be fees that great fums are raifed and cex- 
pended on objects, the ufe of which iy at beft, very diubtful. And men of 
letters coming to refide here find their hands tied up, Books of literature 
cannot be had, and philofophical initruments can neither be made nor pure 
chafed. Every thing of this kind’ [and, he might fay, of every other kind 
of manufaétured articles} ¢ muft be had from Europe, and pay a duty on impor 
tation,——But all this may be fhort-fighted fpeculation; and it may be, nay | 
doubt not is, better for the world at harge, that its progrefs fhould not be fo 
rapid; but along ftate of intancy, chikthood, and folly, fhould precede that 
of manhood and true wifdom; and that vices are better checked by the ca- 
lamities of war than by reafon and philofophy.’’ 

“ Porcupine.—Well, Doétor, if the people are of your way of thinking, 
they are, doubtlefs, very indifferent about the matter, and live in great 4ar- 
mony together.——{s this the cafe ? 

“ Docror Prresviey.—tLetter xi. Pp. 40.)—* A ftranger is apt to 
wonder, that political animofity fhould have got to fuch a height wm tins 
country, where all men fo lately united againft a common enemy ; and, that 
their enmity, which cannot be of long ftanding, fhould be as :xveterate as ix 
the olde/? countries, where parties have fub ifted time immemorial. But it ms 
be the defign of Providence, by this means, to divide this widely extended 
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country into fmaller fates, which fhall be at war with each other, that, by 
their common fuffering, their common vices may be corrected, and thus lay a 
foundation for the folid acquifition of wiidom.—Divided, as the people of 
this country are, fome in favour of France, and others of England, I fhould 
not much wendes, if the decifion of the Government in favour of either of 
them, fhould be the caufe of a crer/ war. But even this, the moft calamitous 
of all events, would promote a greater agitation of men’s minds, and be a more 
effeCtual shicile to vice than any other wade of difcipline.---Many lives, no 
doubt, will be loft in a civil war; but mex uf die; and, if the de/Pruction 
of one generation—— 

“© Several Jurymen.—What !—What does he fay ? 

“ Docrok Priesttey.—** And if the deffruction of one generation be 
the means of producing another, which fhall be wifer and better, the good 
ewillexceed the evil,’’ 

“© Porcurine.—While I admire your /axg fraid, Doktor, I utterly re- 
ject the maxims of your favage philofophy, which would calmly proceed to 
the deitru¢tion of a whole generation in purfuit of afpeculative good. But 
quitting, tor the prefent, thofe political animofities, which have arifen under 
your favourite Government, and which you deferibe as incurable by any thing 
short of acivil war; let me afk youif you have not found a greater degree of 
underftanding, of virtue, and of piety, in America, - in you left behind you 
in Great Britain? The re) sublican Government and writen Co onfi tution muit 
be bad, indeed, if they hive procuced no pening phew political, moral, 
or religious. 

** Docror Priesttey.—(Letter xii. Pp. 41 and 42)—A ftranger na- 
turally expects to find a greater fmplic:ty of manners, and More virtue, in this 
new country, than in the old ones. Bat a nearer acquaintance with it will 
convince him, that there is /e/s wirtue, as wellas /e/s knowledge, than in mo/? 
of the countries of Europe. In many parts of the United States there is alio 
de/s religion. Infidelity has made great progrefs in Europe : but I much 
queftion whether it be not @s great in America; and, either oe avant of 
knowledge, or zeal, (its le or nothing is done, by the friends of Revelaticn, to 
prop the bancful torrent.’’ 


We will not weaken the effect of this confefion by any comments of 
our own, nor will our limits allow us to extract any part of the evi- 
dence of Mr. GRirriths, whois an American, and whofe teftimony, 

therefore is decifive. We refer our readers for farther fatisfaction to 
the book itfelf, in which they will find much curious information. 
We hope the author will be induced to purfue this fubject {till far- 
ther; and to elucidate his pofition by the application of particular 


facts refulting from thofe radical defects, the exiftence of which he 
has fo fully demonttrated, 





Nuptia Sacra, or an Inguiry into the Scriptural Doétrine of Marriage 
and Dicuren, Addreffed to the two Houles of Parliament. Pr. 136. 
Wright. London. 1808. 
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An Inquiry into the Scriptural Doftrine, Se. 71 


HIS work is evidently the production of a writer of diligent re+ 
fearch and profound erudition, I[t originates in fome alluttons 
to the Divine law, which were made in Parliament during the debates 
of the laft feffion upon the bill, “ for the Punifhment and more eftectual 
Prevention of the Crime of Adultery.” ° Vhe author very properly 
obferves, that ** the cuftom which has too much prevailed of going to 
Parliament with fome fragment of icripture, in order to throw the 
highelt of all fanctions over an unexamined or an untenable opinion, 
is equally difingenuous and irreverent.” ‘Vo make the Divine law the 
model of human legiflation is certainly a mark of the trueft wifdom 5 
and for that purpole an occafional reference, in the Iegiflature, to the 
facred Scriptures is not only proper but neceilary. But fuch a refer 
ence fhould never be made lightly—the facred oracles of truth fhould 
never be mentioned but with the greateft reverence—and the utmoft 
poflible care fhould be taken that the conitruction put upon them be 
found and authentic. 

The firft parliamentary allufion to the Divine law which is noticed 
in the work before us, moft juitly calls forth the author’s animadvere 
fion. A nodle Earl had quoted the provifion in the law, of Motes, 
by which it was ordained thatif a man had improper intercourfe with 
adamfel the fhould be his wife, in order to prove that the parties 
guilty of adultery were commanded to intermarry. In drawing this 
ftrange conclufion the noble commentator mutt furely have overlooked 
that part of the Mofaic law which doomed both the adulterer and the 
adulterefs to death, “Vhough the fubject is ferious, and though it is 
treated with due ferioufnefs by the author, he cannot refrain from in- 
dulging himfelf ina little jocularity at fo remarkable an application of 
the word dam/el. 


“ T hope (fays he) our mothers are fenfible of the renovation fo gallantly 
beftowed upon them. No; there is not a matron left; they are all changed 
again into *damfels,’ upon the authority of one who ts refolved, at all ha- 
zards, to grace the ladies in the eyes of Parliament!’ He then proceeds with 
more gravity-——* But the flightet view of the paffage to which he has ap- 
pealed, muft have convinced him, one fhould think, that it applied exclufively 
to the dithonour done to a virgin not yet betrothed. ‘The offender muft marry 
her; and as a punifhment, he was to lofe tor ever the common power of di- 
vorce againit her.”’—* Becaufe he hath humbled her, he may not put her 
away all his days.’ Deut. xxii. 29. Ifthe were contracied to a marriage, 
not yet folemnized, and thus detiled, the violator fuffered death; and the 
Only difference between the panifhment of this crime, and defilement after 
marriage, was in the mode of executing the offender. In the former cafe, 
death was given by floning; in the latter (as the Jews interpret) by 
itrangling.’”’ ep. 18. 


The Author next proceeds to confider very much at large that paf- 
fage in St. Matthew in which our Saviour fays,“‘ WV bofrever fhall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and fhall marry another, commiticth 
adultery; and whofo marrieth her which is put away doth commit adultery.” 
A Right Rey. Prelate, alike diftinguifhed for his learning and for his 
zeal 
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zeal in the caufe of religion and virtue, had, in the courfe of the fame 
debate, quoted the above text in fupport of the propofed prohibition 
againtt the intermarriage Of the adulterer and adulterefs. In putting 
fuch a con{truction upon the paflage in quettion, the learned Prelate 
certainly adopted the prevailing opinion of learned men in the Chrif- 
tianChurch. The author endeavours to fhew, that this opinion is 
at variance with fome high authorities, with the analogy which exits 
between Judaifm and Chriftianity, and with the principles of fair 
philological conftruction. On the latter point he has the following 
pertinent obfervations: 


«Upon a cafe which involved fo much of the happinefs of mankind,. and: 
neceflarily excited fo great a degree of anxiety in hufbands and wives, con- 
cerning their relative fituations, it is moft reafonable to fuppofe, that there 
would be as much accuracy as potlib le. in the terms of the Jaw, and that it 
would deferibe the cafe of both parties 
out of its way, but interpreted in its ufual unforced manner, is as complete and 
fatisfactory as can be defired. Et deferibes the married perfons, under the 
fame penalties, for the commiflion of an equal crime, under equal circum. 
ftances. € Whofvever fhall put away his wife, except for fornication, and 
fhall marry ano‘her, committerh adultery.’ Here is the cafe of the man. 
© And whofo marrieth her which is put away (except for fornication) doth 
commit adultery.’ And here is the parallel cafe of the woman, involved 
in that of him who marries her, thus illegally put away. The hutband of the 
fecond wife committeth adultery with her; the wife of the fecond hufband 
commits adultery with him. ‘The defcription i is complet e; and the unity of 
fenfe preferved through both fituations. And let it not be fuppofed, that this 
double charge is fuperfluous : it was peculiarly neceflary to add this caution 
concerning the woman ; and Chryfottom fupports me in the obfervation. He 
dwells on the danger of that felf-fatisfattion the woman might feel from coms 
paring herinnocence with her ejection ; and the comlequent neceffity of fhutting 
other men’s doors againit her, left, on that very account, fhe fhould haften to 
a fecond marriage. ‘Lhe precept theretore {tops her. By fuch marriage fhe 
will commit adultery. And why? Becaufe the tie of the firft hufband fill 
continues. But how does it continue? If the had committed fornication 
(a juft caufe of divorce), it would have been diffolved: but it now holds ; 
becaufe the is innocent of that offence which alone could liberate her, and, 
therefore, is {till his wife. And thus is proved, from the very reafon of 
the thing, the neceflity of applying the exception of fornication to her cafe, 
which had been betore expreffed in that of her hufband. 

** Befides—What is adultery? Fornication during marriage—That a 
man may put away his wife, for fuch an offence, and marry another, is jaftly 
inferred from the words of Chritt ; and you allow it. What, if he does fo? 
Can he be legaliy united to the fecond wite, and continue the unbroken tie 
of matrimony with the firft? And iffiot, for it is impoilible, how can fhe, 
by any remarriage, continue to commit adultery againtt him, who has not 
only ceafed tobe her hufband, ‘bat is now the proper hufband of another ?”? 


The learned and Rev. author, (for he informs us that he is of the 
facred profeffion), in the conclufion of his work, gives a hiftory of the 
puniihment of adultery, both among the Romans, ; and in this country. 

The 
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And after proving that the cuftom of fuffering that crime to go un- 
punifhed is peculiar to modern times, he forcibly and judicioufly afks 
—‘*: What remains then but to renew the penalties in the moft ef- 
fectual manner, and invigorate the arm of the ancient authority ? 
““ The force of confcience,” indeed, as he truly obferves, ‘* upon 
which the judgments of the ecclefiaftical law depend, is decayed 
among us. The feverities which were once employed with fo much 
effect upon the incontinent have loft all their influence.” But though 
“© you cannot, by an act of the Legiflature, reftore the confcience, 
vou can punifh the perfon : you cannot terrify the foul of the adulterer, 
but you can feize the body. And at leaft imprifonment, the mildetft 
{pecies of corporal fuffering, ought to be put in force againfthim. In 
the cafe of abduétion of a man’s wife, public fine, and imprifonment 
for two years, are added to the recovery of private damages ; and both 
the king and the hufband may have this action. Is the feduétion of 
her fo much lighter in guilt, that the crown fhall have no plea againft 
it?” 

Inftead of the prohibition of intermarriage to the adulterous parties, 
(the difinclination to which meafure the author confiders as too 
{trong ta be eafily furmounted) he recommends the fubjecting of the 
adultere(s to a {tate of probation, the feverity of which fhould be either 
encreafed or mitigated, as her future conduct might indicate impeni- 
tence or contrition, We have no objection to fuch a difcipline; but 
we conceive that the interefts of fociety imperioufly demand a general 
law to prevent the parties guilty of adultery from enfnaring others to 
follow their example, by entering together into the holy ftate of 
matrimony, and by enjoying, in confequence of their offence, the re- 
fpectability and privileges which that ftate only can confer, We differ 
from the author in his interpretation of the difputed paffage in Saint 
Matthew ; which we think, will not fairly admit of any other con- 
ftruction than that which has been put upon it by the BisHop oF 
KOCHESTER. 





POETRY. 





Extra from the Regicide; an Heroic Poem. In tewenty-fix Rooks : with 
Notes, and a Dedication to the Friend of Tallien. By the Author. 
64. 8vo. Pr. 16. Bickerftaff. London. 1801. 


JN this fpirited Jitt/e production we eafily recognize the pen of an ohl ac. 
+k quaintanee, which has been long employed in chattifing the depencrate 
patriots of this degenerate age. Never was the lath of the fatiritt inflicted 
with more jattice than on thofe men of “4eral and cazdid minds who te- 
ceived the Regicide Tattien, during his ferced vifit to this country, with 
the fame mirks of friend{hip and attention as the man of honour.and imtegriry 
beftows on unfortunate virtue. Light as fome perfons may be difpofed to 
eoufider condu@t of this kind, its confequences are molt important to focicty, 
NO. XXXV. VOL, IX. G as 
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asit ftrikes at. the root of all that is honourable and good among men, by 
breaking down thofe diftintions between virtue and vice, which are neceflary 
to fecure refpect to religion and morality, and confequently effencial to the 
well-being of the focial workt, The ironical dedication to “ The Friend 
of Tallien’’ isexecellent ; but we mutt confine our extraéts to the poetry. 


FROM THE REGICIDE; 
AN HEROIC POEM, 
In Twenty-fix Books. 


*¢ T fing the Regicide, whom forc’d by fate, 
And dire Abdallah’s unrelenting hate, 
Aufpicious gales, in happy moment bore, 

From Aigypt’s chime to Britain’s honour’d fhore. 

Hail, Tallien, hail! whre’er I turn my eyes, 
Far o’er the reft your deeds diftinguith’d rife ; 

* September’s patriots, hir’d from day today, 
From your pure hands receiv’d their well earn’d pay. 
‘To priefts and nobles, funk in hopelefs grief, 
Your tender-hearted nature gave relief ; 
Forbade in chains to linger out their breath, 
And clos’d their fufferings by an eafy death, 
Thee Paris thee her great deliverer calls, 
Thy fame yet founds in Bourdeaux’s crouded walls, 
Thy juftice there difplay’d a fplendid fcene, 
And thoufands perifh’d by the guillotine ; 
No ftop, no ftay, till virtuous as jut, 
You ceas’d from carnage to indulge in luft.+ 
Appeals to heaven appal not 'Tallien’s mind, 
No oaths reftrain him, no engagements bind ; 
His ponic faith deluded Sombreuil t tried, 
And, fav’d from Hoche’s {word, by Tallien’s treaty died, 
Hail, firft of Regicides, that envied name, 
Not fell Marat, not Roberfpierre can claim, 

When Louis, hurl’d by-traitors from his throne, 
Th’ accurs’d convention judg’d for crimes unknown, 
Around a father’s knees his children clung, 

The wife in anguifh.o’er her hufband hung ; 








NOTES BY A FRIEND TO THE AUTHOR, 

® «¢ Tt was Tallien who, being fecretary of the Commune, organized the 
murder of the prifoners on the 2d and 3d of September, 1792, and, Lanjuie 
nais declared in the convention, paid a itipulated fam to the murderers, at fo 
much a head.’”’ 

+ * Ie was Tallien who continued the maffacres of Bourdeaux, till, to fave 
herfelf and her father from death, the daughter of a rch Spanith banker fa. 
crificed herfelf to the bed of a wretch, whom at the time the defpifed and 
detefted ; and has fince, if that were poffible, difgraced,”’ 

«© It was Tallien who, at Quiberon, put Sombreuil and the remains of 
his army to death in cold blood, in open contempt of a capitulation folemnly 
fwagn to and attefted.’”” 
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He, fallen King, implor’d a thort delay, 
One laft adieu, the repite of a day : 
Immediate fentence * {portive Tallien pret, 
And feal’d his death with irony and jett. 

Thefe are thy merits, Tallien, this thy fame 
The patriot Band for thefe thy friendihip claim. 
To thee, to them, I confecrate the lay, 

To latett times record th’ important day, 

The day ot glory, when aloft, in ftate, 
O’erlooking England’s Senate, Tallien fate. 
The charming fcené difpell’d the gloom of Gy, 
Made N fmile, and each dull R —— gay. 
All prefs’d fome tribute of refpect to bring, 

+B » 8 »B » B ,» B—, B—,; 
C and J-—— a facetious pair, 

}——’s half-letter’d Plenipo, { A 
§T-—~, whofe voice fonorious rends the ear 3 

C » whofe whol¢ eloquence is * Hear, hear, hear !? 
Not apt themfelves, too apt the Houle to tire, 

L and {} J , who croaks, Enquire, enquire ;” 
M » N , N: »R » all dumb, 

The City Coxcomb C——, the Brewer S——; 

H the heavy, W wondrous bright, 

The tragic ZS , the didattic K—— ; 

The Cowpenn ** Conqueror, great in arts and armsy 
Fattt S——, who feéls from water no alarms ; 

J——, who deals in plate and plated ware, 

F » who, at Faro deals, and H : 
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* «© The Dubious Dr. Moore in his journal fays, Tallien, with diabolical 
irony, argued for the King’s immediate execution, on what he called mo 
tives of humanity. * He knows,’ faid the wretch, § that he 1s condemned, 
and that a refpite is demanded: to keep him in fufpence is prolonging his 
agony. Let us, in tendernefs for his fufferings, decree his immediate exes 
cution, and put him out of anguifh.”’ . 

my This line is béautifully alliterative, and the heroes are fomething like 

irgil’s j—— 


‘* Ignaros deinde in muris, Martemque cientes, : 
© Alcandrumque, Haliumque, Noemonaque; Prytahimque.’ 


t “ Half-lettered, fo called from the publication of a bit of a letwr.’? — 
§ *€ This Serato? is fuppofed to have the ftrongeft voicé of any member in 
both houfes ; and it is faid to be ‘* Vox et practerea nihil.” _ 
| ‘* This gentleman, in his laudable thirft after Agyptian knowledge, 
upon hearing of ‘Tallien’s arrival, invited him to dinner, to affift him in his 
enquiries,” 
‘ “€ Two poets ‘of fpecial merit, but of little note.’ 
P ** “© He was very neat conquering America, and has lately preferved 
Ortugal,’’ 
thee He was in the fea, ahd in imminent danger for feveral hours, but it is 


thought is not born to be drowned.” 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


* He, whem his mother, warm with young defires, 
Produc’d a blefling to two happy fires ; 
Pert S——, of birth obfcure, of talents mean, 
With all a fectary’s envenom’d {pleen ; 

W——, whofe rhetoric, like his father’s beer, 

Is ftale, not ftrong, and frothy, but not clear ; 

+ E—, who ‘never ending, ftill beginning,’ 
Weeps over France, ‘ more fin’d againft than finning ;’ 
t Eternal T » who adorns debate 

With all the flowers that grow in § Billingfgate ; 
Benevolent |} B——, whofe bowels feel 

For all who mutiny, or plot, or fteal, 

Vidtims of Aris and the dire Baftile ; 

All, all with true Whig principles infpir’d, 
Flock’d round the Chiet, carefs’d him, and admir’d, 
H T grinn’d horribly a ghaftly grin, 
And f{mil’d on Tallien like the { Devil on Sin. 

F was not there, the great feceding Chief, 
With * tender A mollified his grief ; 

Grief for what ne’er can be regain’d, the power 
Ambition loft him in a fatal hour ; 

What time he tried with courage all his own, 

To govern India and controul the throne. 

But trom his place the firlt of Patriots ran, 

With eager hatte to greet the t Godlike Man, 

The kifs fraternal on his lips imprett, 

The hand of friend{hip gave, and thus addreft :— 
«* O thou, that with furpaffing glory crown’d, 

«¢ Look’tt, Jike a God, on us thy votaries round, 
«© Thou, who tranfcendeft Bonaparte’s fame, 

«© We laud, we magnify thy glorious name,’? &c. &e. 














POLITICS, 





* « ‘There is a lady I hear in the fame predicament: what a pity they 
did not make a match ; the M. of H———, 1 dare fay, would not have re- 

retted it.” 

+ «© In the three hundredth edition of his pamphlet, Mr. E. compares the 
Great Nation to poor old King Lear, and abfolutely weeps over the cruel ag- 
greflions the has fuifered from us and Holland: the pamphlet, I am told, is 
as much to be depended upon for fair ftatements and facts as his evidence in 
favour of O’Connor, who confeffed himfelf a traitor, after Mr. E. had fwern 
him to be a whig, and of courfe a patriot,” 

*¢ So denominated from {peaking to no end.”’ 
‘© Vide orationes paflim.’’ 

| *© The good Samaritan was nothing to this Philanthropift.’* 

< “© The thought and words of this couplet are fhamefully ftolen from 
Miltoa.’”’ 

* « Tong kept.” 

+ Cicero fays to Catsline: © Venifti paulé ante in Senatum: Quis te 
ex hoc tont’ frequentia, ex tot tuis amicis ac neceffariis falutavit? adventu 
tuo ifta fubfellia vacua facta funt; omnes confulares, fimulatque affedifti, 
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POLITICS. 





Confiderations on the prefent State of Europe, with refpe@ to Peace, or a fure 
ther Profecution of the War. 8vo. Pr. 80. Debrett. 1901. 


HESE confiderations were written fix months ago, and the events 

which have fince occurred, in the military and p: Nlitical world, prove 
that the author had accurately eflimated the refpective views and refources 
of the belligerent powers. It is his opinion that peace might be made on 
fafe and honourable terms, by the tacrifice of a part of our conquefts ; and 
that it is the intereft of Buonaparte to make it. We have known ‘ome 
opulent men in the mercantile world. who, during the whole progrefs of 
the revolution, have made this latter opinion, applied to every exitting ruler 
of the French Republic, the ground of pecuniary fpeculations, which 
certainly have not tended to produce any augmentation of their fortune. 
The fact is, that ne:ther thefe individuals, nor our author himielf, feem to 
have taken into their confideration the revolutionary obttacles to a peace; 
arifing from the pecu/iar fituation of the French Republic, both in refpeét 
of foreign powers, and of domeftic circumftances ;—and, ftill more, trom 
the dread which is univerfally entertained throughout France, of the return 
of the armies, and the human impoflidility of giving them their promifed 
reward, at the conclufion of a general peace. No argument then can be 
drawn from precedent or example to fupport a cafe to which none of the 
ufual modes of reafoning will apply. 

As to the firft pofition, we are decidedly of opinion, that no peace, which 
is not founded on one of the two principles, the faéu: guo ante bellum, ox 
the uti pofidetis, can be either /afe or bonourad/e to this country ; or, indeed, 
to Europe; for certainly much of the future fafety of Europe will de spend 
upon our ability to cope with the gigantic power of the French Republic. 

The introduétion contains fome very pertinent and juft obfervations on 
our right to fearch veilels bound to an enemy's port ; and on the aggretlive 
conduct of Denmark, which is placed in a new and ftrong point of view. 
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partem iftam fubfelliorum nudam atque tnanem reliquerunt.’? And Dr. 
Moore informs us that even Danton was fhocked at the wit and humour dif 
played by Tallien in the Convention. But when this con‘pirator, more de- 
teftable than Cataline ; this Regicide, more bloodthifty than Danton, ap. 
peared in the Britifh Senate, nota patriot was fhocked, not a patriot quitted 
his feat, unlefs it was to run to the place where he fate: there they crowded 
about him, feveral addretied hun, and one had the honour of being introduced 
tohim. After this, the p pare tell us thac-a member inytted him to meet a 
felect party of his friends at diiner, and that chey all attended hing in the 
evening to Mr. Sheridan’s theacre. When he quitted England, ‘Tallien de. 
clared that he was fatisfied with his recepuion, and that the Parlors con. 
tinued to deferve well ot the Great Navien. Do thee atientions proceed 
from liberality and Whty princi, les, or fiom a_ profligate contempt of the 
public opinion, and gratutious infamy ? 


Pudert hac opprobria nubis 


Et aici potuifle, et non potwti> retell.” 
G 3 In 
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98 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


In the pamphlet alfo are to be found fume very ufeful information, and 
judicious refleGions on the naval force of the cifferent maritime powers 
of Furope, and on the importance of fome of our new Colonial acquit 
fions; and, on the whole, it appears to be the production of a man of tentfe 
and difeerim nt, accuftomed to obfervation, and fincerely anxious for the 
welfare and honour of his country. 





DRAMA. 





Lovers’ Vows, or the Child of Love. A Play in five Adis. Tranflated from 

"the German of Auguflus Vin Kotzebue: wiih a brief Biography of thé Aus 
thor. By Stephen Porter, of the Middle Temple, and of ‘Lrinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Parfons, 


Hi decline of dramatic genius in this country is on no account per- 
haps more to be lamented than for the inundation which it has oc- 
cafioned of the falfe pathos and vicious morals of what is called a German 
JSebool, Kotzebue is one of the moti dangerous becaufe one of the moft pepular 
writers of that fchool, and the reputation which his name has ac quired fince 
a Britith _— and feuator thought proper to adapt one of bis plays to the 
Englith flage, renders him il! more formidable. Sach a writer by his fpu- 
rious pathos, may do much to corrupt the minds of the anreflecting vulgar, 
wlio are eafily feduced by exciting their pity for wees rather than mz “fortien es, 
and gradually undermining that “ty flem of mor ality which has fo long pro- 
vided the moft ufeful rules for thonght, feeling, and conduct. The play 
before us is a mere tranilation trom . otzebue’'s "original, without any view 
to a reprefentation on the Engliti flioge. Itis a ftriking fpecimen of the 
author's manner, and of the general tendency of his dramatic works. That 
tendency is to make mankind believe that criminal paflions and aétions are 
chiefly (» be found in the higher ranks of fociety, and that virtue, fenfibi- 
lity, and all the nobler fee lin 1gs are in general the characteriftics of the 
lower orders. Another great ¢raz in the dramatic character of Kotzebue 
is to bring female delicacy and modefty into contempt and ridicule. Ac- 
cording to his notions, a young lady is to put no check on her patiions, and 
if the feels a partiality for aman the is to make love to bim, without aoy 
ceremony, under the idea of being fimp’e, igennous, and natu al. It is full 
time to put a ftop to this degener ate and A Havens {pecies of literature, and 
if the legiflature cannot interfere, it is to he hoped however that it w ll 
at latt meet with its proper fate at the tribunal of public judgment, yirtue, 
and common fenfe. 


Lovers’ Vows. A Play in five Adis; pe: forming at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
‘Garden. From the German of Kotzebue. "By Mrs. Inchbald. Robin. 
fons. London. 


THOUGH Mrs. Inchbald has cleared away much of the offenfive matter 
in this play, it is fill unworthy the protection of the Britith public. Her 
chief alteration i is in the character of the Butler, which the has rende red 
more prominent and Judicrous than in the original, 


MISCEL- 
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MISCELLANIES. 


i 


A Letter to the Hon, Spencer Perceval, &c.° The Second Edition. Witha 
Poitfeript. Containing fome Obfervations on the reported Debates on 
Taylor’s and Addifon’s Divorce Bills. §vo. as. 6d. Rivingtons, 
1801. 


N our review of the firft edition of this excellent Pamphlet, * we entered 

at large into the nature of its contents ; and we are happy to fee, that an at. 
tempt to iaculcate ftrong religious and moral truths on a topic which involves 
the deareft intereits of the focial world has, in this diffipated age, commanded 
a certain portion of pablic attention. In the Poftfcript, which is nearly as 
large as tlie Pamphlet itfelf, the author makes fome fpirited and pertinent ob- 
fervations on the reporied fpeeches of fome of the members of the Upper 
Houle ; he alfo here ttrengthens his former arguments ; and fuggelts fome ufe. 
ful alterations in the laws refpecting adultery. He contends, molt ftrongly, 
for the jultice of atlowing wives, as well as hufbands, the privilege of ob- 
taining a divorce for aduliery, and exprefles his aftonifiment that thofe Sena. 
tors who had fo itrenuoully fupported the caufe of woman in a fallen ftate, 
fhould have remained filent when the claims of a virtuous wife were the fub. 
jet of difcuffion. His propofition that, ‘* in all cafes of divorce for adultery, 
the children of the marriage fhould remain with the virtuous party,’’ feems to 
be alike confonant with the principles of juflice, and the intereits of fociety, 
His expofure of the fallacy and ablurdity of reprefenting marriage merely as a 
crvil contra, a reprefentation at variance with the Divine law, and fraught 
with infinite danger to the community, is pointed and fuccefsful. ‘The juf. 
tice of the following remarks, referring to fome late proceedings in a certain 
aflembly, no one, we think, will be bold or filly enough to difpute. 

‘¢ Whatever fome may think, men of loofe morals and profligate lives are 
not the fitteit perfons to decide upon the neceflity of laws, which would im. 
pofe reftraints upon their paflions, In fuch a cafe they would be judges in their 
own caufe, There is, indeed, an audacity in vice which makes it claim a 
right thus to fit in judgment upon itflf; nay, at this time, it difplays fuch 
matclilefs effrontery as to affert a fuperior and almott an exclufive title, to pro. 
nounce upon the propriety of its own convittion, It holds out characters, 
which are deferving of the higheft refpect, and of the moft unbounded confi- 
dence, as the leait qualified to confult the deareft interefts of focicty. It re. 
prefents men who occupy, with the greatett credit to themfelves, and with the 
greatelt advantage to the ttate, the higheft departments in the church and the 
magiltracy, as unfit to be the guardians of the public morals, becaufe, for. 
footh, they have not acquired that knowledge of the world, which is to be 
gained only by going through a courfe ot debauchery. It is no uncommon 
thing to fee perfons, whofe principles are corrupted, whofe minds are perverted, 
and whofe reafon is enflaved by diffolute habits, endeavouring to laagh down 
the dictates of wifdom and virtue, becaufe they proceed from the mouth ot a 
Bithop or 4 Judge; and to fet up their own authority as infallible; becaufe it 
is founded on the rotten bafis of licentious experience and vicious habits, 
With equal propriety might a gang of banditti claim an exclufive right to re | 
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* See Anti- Jacobin Review, Vol. VIII. Pp, 290+ 
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80 ORIGINAL CRITICISM: 


gulate the whole code of civil and criminal law: as well might a feat in the 
orrefponding Society, or in the club of United Irifhmen, be held forth, as 
a neceflary qualification, to pronounce upon the laws refpecting fedition and 
treafon, or on the expediéncy of fufpending the A&t of Habeas Corpus,” 

We imuft repeat our former obfervation, that this pamphlet ought to be pe. 
rufed by every member who means to give a vote on queftions connected with 
the laws of Divorce for Adultery, 


The Thirteenth Report of the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
8vo, 1s. Hatchard, 1801, 


The Fourteenth Repart of the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
8vo, 1s. Hatchard. 1801. 


THESE Reports exhibit a fatisfa€tory account of the farther proceedings of 
this benevolent Society, who have long been moft beneficially employed in 
bettering the temporal condition of the indigent clafles of their fellow-fub- 
jets, And, we truft, that a period will arrive when its members will have 
leifure to turn their attention, more particularly, to the fpiritual improve- 
ment of the Poor, efpecially thofé of the metropolis, who are depraved and 
corrupted, beyond the powers of defcription, and almoft of imagination. No 
doubt, the relief of bodily want, is a neceffary preliminary to mental meli- 
oration ; but thefe fhould, to a certain extent, be made to go hand in hand ; 
at leaft, the former fhould be rendered inftrumental to the latter. We believe 
the Society has attended very clofely to this improvement in the country ; and 
we truft, that the metropolis, which is in moft want of it, will not be much 
longer without it, 


The Contemplative Philofopher; or foort Egjuys ox the various Obje®s of 
Nature throughout the Year; with poetical Illuftrations and moral Ree 
Jlections on each Subje@, 2 Vols, 1zmo, 8s. Rivingtons. 1800. 


THESE Effays firft appeared in the Univerfal Magazine; and the Editor 
has not been miftaken in his opinion, thas they were worthy of being repub- 
hithed in a more compact and eligible form, 


Cautions io young Sport/meu. vo. Pp,24. 6d. Robfon. 1800. 


THIS fhort tra is the produétion of Sir ‘Thomas Frankland ; and has for 
its laudable object, the prevention of the many dreadful accidents which arife 
from carclefsnefs and inattention in the ufe of fire-arms. Having faid this, 
it is almoft fuperfluous to add, that it ought to be perufed by every young 
fportfman. 


The Principles of Englife Farvicry vindicated; containing Stri@ures on the 
erroneous and ling exploded Syfemy lately revived at thet ererinary College ;. 
inter{perfed with curfory Remarks on the Syftems of Soll y/ell, De Saun er, 
Da la Foffe, Xe. Xe. in which is fully d/pleyed the Si peririty ef 
Engle Farriery over that of Forergn Nations, By John Lamy 4. VP. 
late of the Second Regiment of Lite Guards. 8:0, Riebau., London. 
t8cq. 


N.R, 
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Mifcellanies. 81 
MR. LANE, a&uated by an Anti-Gallican fpirit, repels, with great 


indignation, the charge of inferiority which has been - preferred againtt his 
country, in the important art of Farriery. If his ability be equal to his 
zeal, of which we humbly profefs to be moft incompetent judges, he moft 
have very good grounds indeed for claiming the fupcriority which he fo loudly 
ailerts. 


Latin Profady made cafy, or Rules and Authorities for the Quantity of final 
Syllables in general, and of the Increments of Nouns and Verbs, inter- 
Sperfed with occafional Objervations and Conjectures on t the pronunciation 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans: to which ~ added dire@ions for 
Jcanning and compofing different kinds of Verfey followed by Analytic Ke- 
marks on the Harmonious Structure of the Hexameter, together avith 
Synoptic Tables of Quantity for every Deelenfion and Conjugation, By 
j. Carey. 8vo. Pp. 200. 53. Robinfons. London. 1800. 


THE length of the title page precludes the neceflitv. of explanation, as to 
the covtents of the boek. In refpect of the execution we thall briefly ob. 
ferve, that the author has not promifed more than he has performed ; and that 
he has treated his fubject with ability and care. 


Elements of Reading. Being fele® Englifh Leffons in Profe and Verfe, for 
Young Readers of Both Sexes, By the Rev. J, Adams. 12mo, 
London. 1801. 


A NEW edition of an ufeful publication the merits of which had been 
duly eltimated before the commencement of our Jabours. 


The Frft Principles of Field.Fortification ; containing concife and familiar 
Precepts for the Confiruttion, Attack, and Defence of Field-Works 
with a Preliminary Introduction to the Science of Fortification in general, 
By Charles Auguitus Scruentee, “Vranilated from the German, by William 
Nicolay, Captain. Lieutenant in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 8vo, 
Pe. 232. Pilates. 75. 6d. Nicole London. 1800. 


THESE Firft Principles, as they are termed with more modefty than ace 
curacy, include the whole fcience ot Field. Fortification ; and the fimplifi. 
cation of the rules, in which mach ability is difplayed, renders them at- 
tainable by the humbleft capacity. ‘The military world are highiy indebted 
to the tranflator of this work, which is capable of affording much ufeful 
knowledge to officers of all ranks. 


A Propofal on Behalf of the Married Poor. 8vo. Pr. 52. 18. Gd. Arch. 
Londvuna. 1801. 


"THE object of this tract is to recommend the appointment of fix infpeCtors 
inevery parith to be inverfed with auihortry and controul over the overfeers 3 
for the purpofe of adminiitering relief to the poor at their own houfes ; and 
making cercain allowances 'o the labourer accord: ing to the amount of his 
earnings and the extent of his family ; but this object may be obtained by 
gacans more regular, more practicable, and move ettective. 
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$2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Thoughts on Poor-Foufes, with a View to their general Reform, particularly that 
of Saifoury, comparing it with the more improved ones of Shrew/foury, [le 
of Wiebt, Hull, Bo'dre, ce. and Deduéions drawn, ufeful to other Poors 
Hou/fes. To which ts added, an Account of the Population of Salifbury, with 
Objervations thereon. By Henry Wanfey, F.A.S. 8vo. Pe. 43, 
Frice 18d, Cadell and Davies. London. 1801. 


MR. WANSEY has evidently beftowed much labour and care on the in- 
veftigation of the fubject ; and has, very judicioufly, in the collection of his 
materials, preferred practice to wagent facts to fpeculations. Of the true 
end and defign of a workhoufe, as explained in an advertifement which he 
has adopted, “he unqueftionably entertains a very jutt conception. 


“ To train up the children of the poor to habits of induftry, religion, and 
virtue, in order to make them ufeful members of fociety; to furnith em- 
ployment for the poor of all ages, and oblige them to earn their own fup- 

ort, as far as their ftrength and ability will enable them; to prevent 
idlenefs, diflipation, and vice; and to provide a comfortable afy lum for old 
age, difeate, or infirmity, when thereby difabled from purfuing their ufual 
occupations.” 


We heartily with that this point was more fully attended to, in which cafe 
houfes of induftry would never be converted into a receptacle for idlenefs, 
The author's tuggeftions refpedting the education of children in a workhoufe 
are highly judicious, and indeed all his obfervations on the fubject of the 
poor are entitled to very ferious confideration, 

The Life, Adventures, and Opinions of Colonel George Hanger. Written by 

himlelf. 2 Vols. Svo. 16s. Debrett. 1801. 


IF a total abfence of wit, humour, and underftanding; of all that can 
amufe the fancy, or inform the mind; had been the only objection to thefe 
ponderous volumes, we fhould have left them to fink, by their own weight, 
in the muddy pool of oblivion. Such negative demerits mutt have, indeed, 
incurred contempt, but might have been allowed to efcape cenfure.—Not 
fo the work in which profligacy rit fuperior to its conconiiant dulnef$; in 
which the moft miferable {neers at religion, and its moft virtuous profe ffors 
are exhibited, apuy it muft be admitted, as fit companions for culogics on 
vice; in which the moft Chriftian, beit-regulated, and beti- governed infti- 
tutions, are vilified and calumniated, moft bafely and falfe ly, and whole 
chapters devoted to ftudied panegyrics on profiitution and prostitutes; in 
which all decency and decorum of language and of fentiment, are utterly 
difregarded; and of which it is diftic ult to fay, whether it be moft {trongly 
charaCterized by perverfion of mind or corruption of heart. 

A fair flandard for etimating the capacity and the priney les of the aus 
thor is afforded to the reader ai the very beginning of the book, in which 
he tells him, that the chara@ter which he was ever moft ambitious to ace 
quire, and which he regards as ‘§ the mot defireable and moft enviable of art 


faracters,” was that of—a fine ger tleman /—it is not furprifing that a man 
who fhould f think, fhould fp awrite. He aiture s us that he was an adept at 
Latin, but that he ne ver underitood Greek ; which ftruck us, we confefs, as 


fomewhat firange, when we looked at the plate in the pirit volume, where a 

figure is exhibited on the gallows, which it is impotlible for any man who 
was in the habit of pafling the obelitk in St. George’s-fields two years 
ago, or has been more recently accukomed to walk through Palj- mall 
and 
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and the adjacent ftreets, to miftake; —for we e«ta’uly were difpofed to 
think that there was one individual in the world, at leaft, to whom he 
did juftice, and that he hadfucce(Sstully ftudied the old Greek adimonition 
ruts semucy 

Averi¢ ag we are from the inflifion of general cenfure, without the ad- 
duction of fome pailage to juttify our fentence ; we cannot, in this inftance, 
fubmit to difgrace our pages by afingle quotation ; but when we ailure our 
readers that the author carries his profligacy {fo far as not only to ftigmatize 
our marriage-ceremony as an artifice of popery; and earneftly to recom- 
mend polygamy; but even to direct the public proftitute in the choice of 
her paramours, and that in language the moft obfcene, they will not, we 
are perfuaded, be led to accufe us of injuftice, when we pronounce fuch a 
publication to 4 infamons. For our part, who are not fe gentiemen but 
plan Chrijhans, we thould regard any man who could write and publith a 
‘book of this de fc poner with the fame abhorrence as the wretch who /hould 
Srequent a place of svorfbip for a purpofe of wifamy; and who fhould .ure the 
wictim of feducion fiom ibe boufe of penitence and prayer, to plunge her onse 
more, into the -ulpb of mifery and jin! 
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Thoughts on the Englifo Government. Letter 4th. 


Refle&ions on the Political and Moral State of Society at the Clofe of the 18th 
Century. By John Rowles, Efg. 


Political Effays on Popular Subjeds. 


SHE public have, we doubt not, frequently obferved a very ftriking dif. 
ference hetween the conduct of Jacobin and that of es Jacobin Re. 
viewers. That fuch a difference exifts, we are very proud ; we confider it as 
honourable to ourfelves, and, what is {till more important, as affording the 
beft pledge of our utility. The greater itis, the greater, we are convinced, 
will be our fervices to our country and to fociety at large. And we requeft all 
erfons who are friendly to our interefts to notice it whenever they may have 
occafion, 

To enumerate all the circumftances in which this difference confifts would be 
amoft voluminous tafk ; for it amounts tn al! refpects, in which principle can 
be concerned, to a perfect contratt. With Jacobins, we truft, we differ tore 
tals, At prefent we will point out two very prominent marks of diftin¢tion 
between us and our antagonifts. In the firit place with regard to all publi- 
cations whieh relate to fabjects of a religious, moral, or political nature, our 
opinion and that of the Jaco! bin critics are always diametrically oppofite to 
each other, Whenever, in fuch cafes, we extol, they are fure to condemn ; 
and wice werfa ; fo that with regard to general character, it would be fli. 
ent for any reader to perafe ie of us, in order to know, with abfolute cer. 
tainty, the fentiments of the other. ‘The ground of this diGceonee, whoever 
has paid the fmalleft atrention to gur refpective principles will find to be, that 
all works which fave for their object to promote the caufe of religion, virtue 
and focial order, invariably attreG their unqualified cenfure, while we not 
only applaud fuch works, in proportion as we find them calculated to promote 
theiz important object, but cudeavour, to the utmoft of our power, by 
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caufing them to be univerfally known and read, to affift them in making the 
falutary impreflions they are calculated to produce. On the other hand, if 
a publication have a tendency to corrupt the public principles, to damp the 
public peice to affift the views of the enemies of the country, and to promote 
the caufe of infidelity, treafon, univerfal difturbance and anarchy, or, in one 
word, of Jacobinifm, it never fails to call forth the commendation of a 
Jacobin Reviewer, while we feel it our duty to expofe, with due feverity, 
its mifchievous nature, and to counteraét its malignant defign. 

Another difference, equally marked, between us and the Jacobin Re. 
Viewers, confifts in the manner in which we treat the works which we ref- 
pectively condemn ; for as to thofe which we approve no fuch difference is per. 
ceptible. With regard to the former our readers will do us the juftice to re. 
member that it is our practice to be very explicit in ftating the grounds of our 
difapprobation, and to produce evidence from the works themfelves to prove that 
our cenfure is jult—-in thort, to enable our readers to judge for themfelves, 
relpecting the merits of fuch works. ‘The conduct of our critical ad- 
verfaries 1s the very reverfe of this. ‘Their cenfure confitts in vague, general, 
indiferiminate abufe. ‘They labour to excite a prejudice againft a work ; 
but they take care not to furnifh their readers with any materials, by which 
to judge of the juftnefs of their reprehenfion. Withing to confign it, if pof- 
fible, to oblivion, they aim only to prevent it, from being read and examined, 
ftead of inveftigating its contents, controverting its principles, difproving its 
fa&ts, and refuting its reafoning, (which is the courfe we think ourfelves 
bound to follow, when we exprefs our difapprobation) they condemn it in the 
jump, and confine theiniclves to general defcription, and knowing pretty well 
the bent of their readers difpofitions, they take care to make that defeription 
of fuch a nature as fhall preclude all with to perufe the publications fo de. 
fcribed. “Thus are many perfons confirmed in the moft mifchievous errors by 
fuffering the ip/fe dixit of a reviewer to prevent them from reading, what 
would flafh conviction upon their minds, induce them to abjure the fyflems, 
they have been artfully led to adopt, and to embrace, as eflential to the wel. 
fare of fociety, the principles, which they have been taught to confider as in. 
jurious to its beft interetls. 

In proportion as the tendency of a publication is beneficial, thefe infidious 
reviewers are cautious to refrain trom any inveltigation of its conrents. And 
when it is of the higher clafs of utility nothing can be more fuperficial than their 
criticilm, nothing more indefinite than their invective. Fearing to make 
their partiality and injuftice confpicuous, they do not venture to troft their 
readers with a fingle extract from productions which are highly extolled by 
perfons, who are diitinguifhed both for the foundnefs of their principles and 
the extent of their hiteramre. 

A curious {pec imen of this mode of Jacobin eriticifm is to be found in the 
notice taken by the Critical Review, tor February fait, of the three publica- 
tions Specified at the head of this article. We hall feverally bring forward 
thefe critiques in order to enable our readers to judge whether the foregoing 


obfervations Nay Not be julily applied to the Critical Reviewers. 


~ 


1. Thoughts on the Englifh Government. See Critical Review, for February 
daft, Pe 215-6 

A CONSIDERABLE part of this work confits of animadverfions on 

the firt volume otf Blackflofe’s Commentaries. The author’s cenfures 

are 
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Thiughts on the Englifo Government. 85 


are principally directed to the arrangement adopted by the Commentator 
in unfolding the conttitution of our government ; an arrangement which, in 
the opinion of Mr. R. is * the origin of all the mifconception and prejadice, 
ROW prevailing with regard to the form and nature of our conitirution.’”” 
rp. 6. In other refpects Mr. Reeves pays a high tribute of applaufe to the 
Commentaries, which, he fays, he hoids € in very high eftimation.’’ 
have”’ (obferves he) a feeling for the name of this great lawyer and writer, 
which is compofed of gratitude for aflillance in my ftudies, and conviction of 
the real value of his labour: fince I have been able to judge for myfelf, I be. 
lieve it to be the bett introduction there ever was, to any fy {tein of law ; he has 
extended a knowledge of the law beyond the profeffors of it, making jurif 
prudence a part of the literature of the country, and therefore within the 
circle of every gentleman’s ftudies. Since the publication of Blackftone’s 
Commentaries, every Englifhman who reads, feels a temptation to acquire a 
general idea of the law he lives under, which too he now likes the better, 
fince he is not wholly without fome knowledge of its principles and appli- 
cation.’’ This is not the language of a prejudiced man, or of an unfair 
judge, amd it affords prefumptive evidence, that the writer who employed it 
would not, without good grounds, take upon himiclf to cenfure any part of 
the Commentaries. At all events the true queftion is whether his cenfures be 
well or ill founded ? and with all the refpect we bear a work which we cone 
fider as the moft elaborate and elegant, of an inflitutional kind, which has 
ever appeared upon any f{cience, we think the animadverfions made by Mr. 
Reeves perfeétly juft. Indeed, their juftnefs is fo apparent that it is matter 
of wonder, that they fhould have efcaped any perfon, of tolerable difcernment, 
who had perufed the firft volume of the Commentaries ; a circumétance to be 
attributed only to the dazzling authority of the learned author. We will 
notice the firit of Mr. Reeves’s remarks that the reader may form fome idea of 
their propriety. 
The Commentator thus enumerates thofe auxiliary fubordinate rights of 
Englithmen, which ‘ferve principally as barriers to protect and maintain 
inviolate the three great and primary rights of perfonal fecurity, perfonal 
liberty, and private property.’’ rit. The Parliament; 2d. the limitation of 
the King’s prerogative; 3d. right of action in courts; 4th. right of peti- 
tioning ; sth. right of having arms for defence. On this arrangement Mr. 
Reeves very properly obferves, that it docs not feem to accord even with 
the Commentator’s own diftribution—Firit, the right of petitioning. ‘To 
the method of this arrangement, which evidently contains a moft defeétive 
analyfis, Mr. R. properly objeéts that the right of petitioning fhould be 
placed as one article, and the Parliament, which is one of the objects of fuch 
petitioning, as another; and that the prerogative, which is another objeét 
of petitioning, fhould not be mentioned at all, but only the limitation of thae 
prerogative; alfo that, in an inftitutional work, the limitation of a certain 
power fhould be mentioned as one of the bett fecurities of the fubjed, before 
any account is given of the extent or nature of that power. Finally, that 
what is a mere negative, the limitation of the hing’s authority, fhould be 
mentioned as an entity in the law. In point of principle he complains with 
equal propriety, that the Parliament fhould be mentioned as a pofitive good, 
and the royal authority a pofitive evil, which it muft be, if, as ftated by the 
Vinerian profeffor, it be only to be rendered a good by its diminution, and 
by a continual watch upon it, Such ftatemenis, befides being incorrefl, tend 
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to lower the King in the eftiimation of his fubjects, and are therefore favour. 
able to difaffection, treafon, and anarchy. 

Happy, thrice happy would have been the Critical Reviewers to have 

roved the above obfervations, or thofe which follow, to be captious and un- 
jot. But this was out of their power, ‘They knew, they lamented that it 
was fo, and therefore they reforted to their jacobinical mode of reviewing, 
without gtving their readers the leaft infight into the nature of Mr. R.’s 
animadveriions, without any examination of the work, or extracting one fens 
tence of its contents, they pafs fentence upon ity and upon the author, in the 
following vague and declamatory terms, 

«© This letter is chiefly employed in cenfuring Blackftone and Locke, and 
in exhibiting, according to the author’s fancy, a corrected text of the cele. 
brated Commentaries on the Laws of Enghand, as far as they treat on the 
royal prerogative and the conftitution of this country. To any one who has 
read the former letters of this writer it will not be difficult to conceive in 
what manner he would correct the text of Black{tone, and reprefent the entire 
fovereignty of the King. He follows up his own hypothetis (if that can be 
called an hypothefis which is involved in contradi¢tion and abfurdity above 
the meafure of caballiflic theology ) with all due contempt of the venerable 
judge ;”” of the falfity of this charge the quotat tions we have made will be 
fufficient to convince a. reader, © and fecting himfelf in his place, prates with 
matchlefs effrontery on the power of the ttate and the royal prerogative, in 
direct repugnance to the fentiments of the illuftrious commentator. We think, 
however, that the guiet good fenfe of the Englith people will not fan¢ction an 
attempt to {catter the tares of Mr. Reeves amongft the wheat of Sir William 
Blackitone ; and, we trutt, that it this mixture he attempted, they will thew 
their good /enje by rejecting the mongrel and heterogeneous refult. ‘The gold 
of the latter can never amalgamate with the lead of the writer before us; he 
may, indeed, amufe himfeli with writing letters without end, but he will 
never be able to gain currency for his bafe metal by outrageoufly intermixing 
ie” (is not this outrageous nonfenfe Mr, Critical Reviewer?) ‘ with the 
fterling ore of this juitly celebrated legal expofition.”’ 

The remainder of this article coniitts of a mott futile attempt, not to repel 
(for that was impoffible) but to evade a little wholefome reproof which the 
latter writer condefcended (unneceilarily and txfra dignitatem as we think) 
to beftow upon the Critical Reviewer who had animadverted upon his pres 
ceding letter. In this attempt the Jac bin critic only proves two things: 
firit, that he was extremely fore from the chaftifement which had been given 
him ; and, fecondly, that tt was totally out of his power to fupport any of 
the charges or allegations which were the caufe of that chaitifement. For 
though the writer charge him with numberlefs falfehoods and mifreprefenta- 
tions, and challenge him ‘* to thew a fingle propofition”’ in the letter to ware 
rant his ‘ foolifh imputations,’? inftead of attempting to juitify himfelf, 
he reforts only, as before, to loofe and indifcriminate invective, although, if 
ic were true as he afferts, that the letters are a medley of doctrines of the mo 
oppolite defcriptions, his (the letter w riter’s) pages are perpetually refuting 
each other, and his whole fyftem is of irrecenctleable enmity with itfelf, it 
would not have been difficult to find fome page, ‘ doétrine’’ or paflage which 
might have a! ai the charges of the Critical Reviewer, But inftead of 


producing any fuch juitification for himfelf, the critic, with peculiar modefty, 


alludes to Mr. Reeves’s ftile, which (he prudently fays) the Critical Review 
« fhall 
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Refie&ions on the political and Moral State of Society. 


& {hall not be tarnzi/Sed by a vain endeavour to copy or to characterize !"’ 

Our readers are new initiated into the myfteries of Jacobin Reviewing—~— 
bat we have more of thofe myfteries to unfold, and fhall therefore proceed to 
another article. 


87 





RefleBions on the political and moral State of Society. 


IN our Review for January, (rp. 14.) we entered fo much at large into the 
merits of this excellent work, we afforded our readers, by the copioufnefs of 
our extracts, fuch a full opportunity for forming their own judgment upon it, 
and we have fince heard the opinions of fome of the firit characters in the 
church, as well as in the literary world, which fo perfectly correfpond with 
that which we had ourfelves declared, that it becomes a fuperfluous tafk to fay 
any thing more, either in juftification of the work itfelf, or in praife of the 
author. — Well, as we are acquainted with the unprincipled tricks, and une 


‘blufhing effrontery of the Jacobin critics, we little expected, we confefs, that 


any one of the herd would expofe his ignorance or his infamy fo completely, 
as to write, on fuch a work, fuch an article as the following, which we extract, 
verbatim, from the Critical Review for February, r. 216. 

‘¢ Buonaparte is a moft horrible moniter, &c. &c. &c. All civilized fociety 
will be deftroyed by the French Revolution, &c. &c. &c. ‘This zs the fum 
and {ubftance of thefe reflections ;” (this ovr readers know to be a profligate 
falfehood,) and, notwithftanding the compliments paid to ourfelves,’’ (ayey 
there the fhoe pinches; touch a Jacobin but ever fo flightly and he writhes 
under the lath, exclaiming all the while, with the man in the play,—‘ No, I 
am not angry, you can’t make me angry !’) ‘* we muit not conceal from our 
readers that this work is the beft fedative we have taken in our hands for fome 
time : we defy any man to be angry with the writer, or to feela mufcle difs 
ordered in his progrefs through the work: on the contrary, it is impoflible for 
him to read ten pages without falling afleep.’’ 

Here falfehood is fubftituted for taét, abufe for argument, and _ the critic 
does not condefcend even to fupport his opinion, fuch as it is, by the adduction 
of a fingle paffage.—But from fuch profligacy, by which the public has been 
00 long duped, and the literary world too long difgraced, we turn with 
difgutt. 

We have but one word to fay to the Monthly Reviewers on the fubje& of 
this publication. Praife from them we did not expect; and, in their review 
of it, they have, we acknowledge, been fufficiently cautious, and not fuflered 
their zeal to outftrip their prudence. But we would fimply alk them how ic 
happened that in tranfcribing the title-page they omitted the word moral ? 
Was it through fear that many perfons, who did not trouble themfelves much 
with politicad reflections, might be difpofed to read even the production of an 


Anti. Facobin writer, on moral topics? It is an odd omiffion, to fay the leatt 
of it, 





Poltical Effays on popular Subjects, Critical Review, &@c, P. 217. 


THIS article concludes the felection we have thought proper to make 
from the Critical Review, in proof of the juftnefs of our obfervations on 
the nature of Jacobin criticifm. The work to which it relates was noticed 
by us, very much at large, in our laft number.* We felt it our duty to 
A ———EE——e 








* See Anti-Jacobin Review, for February. 
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fpeak very highly in its praife, and to reprefent it as calculated to produce 
the happieft effeéts on the public mind, by correcting fome of the moft 
mifchievous errors which exift in fociety, and by incule ating principles which 
have an invariable tendency to promote virtue and happinefs. We did not, 
however, expect our readers to rely implicitly on our commendations. In 
the true fpint of Anti- “Jac obinifm we produced onr vouchers for our opi- 
nion, and by fufficiently copious extracts afforded the public an opportu- 
nity of judging for itfelf on the merits of the work. ‘The condué of the 
Critical, alias the Jacobin Reviewers, atlords a perfect contrait to ours—not 
only do they condemn what we extol, but they take care not to furnifh any 
teft of the propriety of their cenfures, for they do not venture to quote a 
fingle line from the work itfelf, and it is evident that they refrain from fo 
doing, that they may indulge in a ftrain of grofs invective and unfounded 
abufe, and obtain a falfe credit for the fide lity of defcriptions which would 
inftantly appear to be unjuft, if they were to perform the indifpenfable duty 
of Reviewers, by making quotations to juftify the opinions they deliver to 
the public. They are not, lmwever, on that account the more {paring of 
their abute, as our readers will infer "from the tollowing extract. 

*€ Thefe effays, written on many of the firlt principles of politics, liberty, 
democracy, and the party denominations of W hig and Tory, may be faid to 
be compofed on popular fabjects, but we cannot add that they are written 
in a popular manner. Very few people will underitand them. The ftyle 
is inflated and torpid, and the writer's ideas are enveloped in a labyrinth of 
words. Burke is the idol of his adoration; and the politics and diétion 
of his latter days” (the di@tion of Mr. Burke’s latter day! well done Mr. 
Critic,) “ the objects of his imitation. The French revolution is the grand 
phantom attacked, and with this haunting his mind he difcutles the im- 
portant fubjeds of liberty, democracy, and the Brith conftitution.” ‘This 
Reviewer then would have had the author, in the year 1800, difcuts liberty, 
democracy, and the Britifh confiitution, without any notice of the French 
revolution, “ imputing Jacobinifm to a confiderable number of inhabitants 
in this ifland who do not happen to agree with him in his tpeculations.” 
We believe the author was very right in imputing Jacobinifm to many per 
fons of the above defcription ; and among thofe perfons, juflice impels us 
to include thofe Critical Reviewers, whofe character and conduct we have 
taken the trouble to exhibit in their trce colours. 
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Fufeli’s Lavater.—-De Lille’s Country Gentleman, 
TO THE EDIIOR, 
STR, 

mentioned, on a former occafion, that the Monthly Reviewers, though not 

fo direétly, yet not lefs cffectually, promote the philofophiltical fy tem to 
which they have devored themfelves, in the department of tafte as well as that 
of fcience. On this account, therefore, as well as others, it is of confiderable 
importance, to detect the thullownels of their pretenfions, In general, they 
feem to have no notion of that elegant fimplicity, either in language or ima- 
gery, which confers grace on good writing ; but to have promoted, by 
means of their early and extentive circulation, the pompous turgidity and 
falle glitier that have of late, fo much infefted both the profe and poetry of 
Englifh writers, 
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. If they were not more captivated by found than fenfe, they would not furély 
have quoted, with high commendation, the following pailages in a fort of 
eutlandith jargon by Futelt, ‘* phyfiognomy is the mother of correctnefs, by 
a(certaining, trom the meafure of the folid parts, the precife proportions of the 
moveable.’’ What an ingenious deification of phyfiognomy will they call it! 
and what an intelligible and happy antithefis between /ol:id and moveable 
parts! ‘The paffage is only furpafled by the /e/ty fyle and correct good /enfe of 
the followsng ; 

‘ Unity of character ot homogeneoufnefs of parts can only be redeemed 
from the chances of conjecture by phyfiognomy. Style, imitation, choice, 
wichout its regulation, will oftener produce an aflemblage of difcord, or what 
is called a monfter, than an homologous being.’’ 

Yet, docile reader, this inflated ttuff is what the Monthly Reviewers think 
fy intercfting an\ currows, that they will make no apology for quoting it.* 
But let us obferve them in the vait difplay of thetr own poetical talents. 
Say, then, unlef$ you are the mot complaifant of all readers, are there any 
verfes in the mott incorrect of thofe unfortunate verfifiers whom they break on 
their wheel, more unmufical than the firft, or more tamely, profaic than the 
fecond, of the tollowing lines of their tranflation from De Lille’s Conartry 
Geotleman ; and in which they profefs to convey to the Englith reader ati idea 
of he elegant original. t 

‘© And you ftrangers to joys the country yields, 
Affift your country and you’ll love its fields.’’ 

Are the following lines to ferve as modcls to Englifh poets in the choice of 

words, and melody of numbers ? 
‘© "To meliorate the fouly augment the feed, 
Of native cattle and improve the breed, &c. 
The fage alone by certain indications feen,’’ &c. 

Is the melody of this, and fome preceding verfes, any proof, that theit 
fkill in Greek verfification has improved their tafte in Englith Poetry ? Or 
by what canon fhall fome future Reviewers explain the ftructure or metrical 
principle of this wondertul line? Its mufic however is almoft furpafled by 
the happy inverfion of the fecond : and the ingenuity in finding out, in /erene, 

a rhyme for feen ; for the epithet has fcarcely any other ule. 
‘© Knows how of fields to tafte the joys ferene.” 


On no occafion, according to the practice, and confequently, the doftrine 
of the poetical Monthly Reviewer, is a redundant and taurological word to be 
tejected, even though introduced awkwardly without a conjunction, if it 
thymes with a word in another line ; 


‘* But let us not for ever paint, de/eribe ; 
The pen to intereft muft the power imbibe.” 


This is but a flight fpecimen of the tafte, judgment, and ingenuity of thofe 
critics, who arfogate to themfelves the province of pronouncing the fentence 
of dullnefs of inelegance upon cotemporary writers. Once more, however, 
before we qnit this detectable difplay of their tafte and genius in poetical 
compolition, obferve the chafte and happy rhymes in the following couplet. 

‘© Hiis flock uniting in their payers to Cod, 
To blifs eternal pointing out the read.”’ 
er eel 
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Is rod their pronunciation of road? or goad of Gods. This is precifely 
the fort of remark, they would make on any other vertifier whofe name, city, 
or /entiments they donot like. But hear what they fay. ‘ We mutt folicit 
on the plea of hafte, unavoidable in a perodical publication, that indulgence 
towards our efforts which they undoubtedly require.’ But, Mr. Reviewer, 
whatfoever your haite might have been, you was not obliged to give a tran. 
flation in verfe : if you though: proper to do fo, you was under no neceflity 
of not taking time enough. Your verfion might have kept for fome weeks 
longer even without much attire /a/t. Beiides, you know how yok treat fuch 
apologies when offered to your own refpectable fraternity. * With whatfoever 
meafure you meet with, the fame it fhall be meafured to yon again.”? Or it 
you prefer en heathen quotation, ** Oui exemplo aliis effe debetis, aliorum 
exemplo peccetis potius, quam alin recte factant.’’ 

SCIPIO. 





Porfon's @uncoas of Euripides.—Pybus's Sovercign: a Poem. 


TO THE EDFPOR. 

SIR, 

HE Monthly Reviewers (in their critique upon Profeffor Porfon's edi- 

tion of the ®anzcas of Euripides) having occafion to fpeak of M. 
Herman, are pleated to recommend to him more caution and more politene/s in 
his remarks, when he differs from Mr. Porfon, or from ofhers; that is, from 
themfelves, Toe language of criticifm, fay they, oug/t to be the language of a 
[cbolar, and a Gentleman. 

Extremely happy am [ to find, that Monthly Reviewers have fomewhere 
depofited, in their archives, an abtolete canon to this efie&. J heartily 
fubfcribe to a rule of conduét fo etlential to literary welfare, and fincerely 
commend them, for having firipped it of the dutt and cobwebs of oblivion, 
and again introduced it to publ c notice. Rut while | admit that fuch a 
canon is highly neceilary and reafonable, | mult ever be of opinion, that 
they who have enacted a ftatute of this kind, fhould be the 477 to obferve 
it, If they athrm that they ave oblerved it, 1 beg them to advert to the 


very NEXT atticle of their Review. Jt heppened fomewhat upfortunately,. 


that Mr. Pyéws was the author to beexamined. And whois Mr. Pybus? 
A Member of Parliament, and one of t' e Lords Commitftioners of the Trea- 
fury. Let me obterve, that } have no perfonal acquaintance whatever with 
Mr. Pybus, and that fueh impreflions as I have reccived concerning him, 
from converiation with others, aro net in his favour. As a Member, how- 
ever, of the Britith Senate. and as one of the Lords of the Treafury, appointed 
by thofe whom by our religion we are taught to honour, and whom for the 
fake of their own individual merits we ought to honour, I hold him to be 
entitled to my refpect, Diveii bim of his public fituation, and view him 
merely asa private gentleman, «oda Briton; even in this fituation, if he 
becomes a literary adventurer, he has en undoubted right to be treated 
with that Jumguege of erica which beipeaks the /clolur and the gentleman. 
Whether be has been admitied to his due fhare of this language, I now 
proceed fo inquire. 
« Mr. Pybus,’ fays the Reviewer,’ is certainly as /a// @ poer of bis Lands, a8 
any <ciigh¢ that has iffued from the prefs within our memory.’ 
Whether the Reviewer-here alludes to Mr, P.’s fiature as a man, or whe- 
ther 
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ther he means to be farcaftic upon the fize of his folio, I conceive that he 
has not ufed the danguage of a gentleman. 


‘« When we have beftowed this praife,’ continues the Critic,’ we have ex- 
haufted every fource of panegyric; for his verfes are formed only to be 
viewed, not to be perufed: his poetry is fo like a piciure (according to the 
Horatian precept) that it will not bear the near approach of the eye.’ 


If your readers, Mr. Editor, will have the goodnefs to refer to the firft 
lines of Horace’s Art of Poetry, they will not be difpofed to maintain that 
this is éhe danguage of a gentleman. 


The Reviewer thus proceeds. ‘ The happy alliteration refulting from 
the title, @ Poem to Paul by the Poet Pybus, reminds us of a Latin work in- 
titled, Pugna Porcorum, per Publium Porcium Poctam. 


Let the Monthly Reviewers point out any pailage of M, Herman, which 
can bear the moft dittant compari on with this, for its feurrility. Let them 
fele&t, from his obfervations, any inftance in which he has contrived a ridi- 
culous arrangement of the words o¢ his author, for no better purpoie than 
to introduce a comparative quotation trom the very dregs of literature, in 
order to debafe the writer; and I wiil pronounce him to be altogether inca- 
pable of writing like a fe5clar, or a gentleman. 


Again. ‘ Though this work is addrefied to the Emperor Paul, it is, 
coith mimitable dexterity, dedicated to our own King. This is a fight 
courtly wit, which perhaps will never again be attempted.’ 

Query. Are fuch fneering infinuitions ever praétifed, among authors 
who have an indubitable title to be eficemed gentlemen? And do they not 
{mell a little of the ranknefs of envy ? 

The next paragraph of the Review begins thus. ‘ To comprefs the 
Joining \ines of Mr. Pybus into our narrow and unadorned pages is (like 
tranilating Virgil) to lofe all the beauty of the original.’ 

No tranflation of Virgil which | have read, could be accufed of lofing alZ 
the fpirit and beauty of the original. The Monthly Reviewers were uot 
long fince enamoured of a paflage of Thompfon, which your Correfpondent 
Academicus proved to be, for the mo’ part, a tranflation of Virgil. Had it 
lott all the beauty of original ? Vf it bad not, the above fimile mutt be a1- 
Jbolar-tike atleatt. To comprefs what i3 feining, feems to be a confufion of 
metaphor equally unfcholar dike. To fpeak of the /bining lines of Mr, Pybus 
is no very amiable fpecimen of that puifencfs, which was recommended to 
M. Herman. Let the Monthly Reviewers take better care to enlarge the 
narrowne/s of their page by fentiments that are liberal, and manners that are 
corre. Let them mike amends for its want of ornament, by decorating 
it, like M. Herman, with the fweet periods of civility. In the above 
pailage, I have ivoked in vain for ise language of the /cholar, and of the 
gentleman. 

But, to return tothe critique. ‘We thall endeavour to grazify our friends 
in the country with a fpecimen of this “ute performance!’ 

Can it be maintained, that this is ébe language of a gentleman ? Can it be 
argued, that it is not the language of a malcontent ? May we not. affirrm that 
itis very like tle practice of that Aorutiaa precept, imvidid Steuli, &e. Se. ? 

[with, Mr. Editor, that theve was nothing more of this kind to com- 
plain of. But mark how this unbluthing Reviewer procceas, ‘ijl he has 
founded ihe very bafs fring of vadenefs and contempt. “ This other Pever, 
it feems, means the late Emprefi; who, by a poet'cal licerce which can 
ouly be derived fim rovyaL authorty, is here invelled with the name 
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92 
of her hufband, Perhaps Mr. Pybus had been thinking of a paflage in 
Shak{peare,’ 

« And if his name be George, Vil call him Pevrer.” 


To fay that fuch language is not the language of a gentleman, is to dete fibe 
it in words which are very feebly expreftive of its bad quality. How bit- 
terly would thefe critics have complained, and how tharply would they have 
retorted, had they been affailed with reflections equally fevere by M. 
Herman! Nothing can furpafs the incivility of the writer, but his «/- 
foyalty. 

Hear him again. ‘ We obferve that fome of his couplets terminate with 
words which have not even /o much affinity with each other, as that which 
fubfiited between Peter and Catherine ;"— 


rs * Rhy mes, like Scotch cowfins, in fuch order plac’d 
The firft {carce claims ac quaintance wich the laft.” 


My fituation in life being fuch, Sir, &s not to warrant the purchafe of a 
poem of /ixty pages at the price of a guinea or a guinea and a ba'f, 1 cannot 
refute the Reviewer's affertion by an appeal to the work itfelf. J will 
neverthelefs venture to aflert, that this defcription of Mr. P's rhymes will 
require much ingenious equivocating explanation to extricate it from the 
charge of being untrue. Mr. P. mutt be a very indifferent rhymer, if his 
chimes correfpond as little as thofe in the couplet of his Reviewer ;* which 
are no doubt derived from fome bard of the fame clafs as Publius Porcius, 
Poeta. Now, if the Reviewer has roundly maintained what is wot true, he 
cannot have ufed tbe language of a genileman; if he has again been grove- 
ling in the dees of poetry, in order to betpatter his author, he has not cen- 
{ured him ia the language of a fcbolar. 

The Reviewer thus concludes :-—“ We fincerely condole with Mr, Pybus, 
on the ungrac ious return which the Northern Mecanas has made to the 
Briti{h Treafieix, both for rts fo Int pudde: 'g and its empty praife.” 

The firtt part of this fentence, Mr. | ditor, isnot the lunguage of a fcholar, 
hecaule the drpA‘bong in the proper name is out of its place. This diflo- 
cation ean hardly be afcribed to a blundering compofiter, or to a wifh in 
the Reviewer to conform to an error of Beckman. He ought to have 
known that if it is fometimes written Maicenas, yet.have we good autho- 
rity for faying, “ alu feribunt Macenas, et fic feribendum vetw/fi codices 
t marmora evineunt.” As tothe latter part of the fentence, its civili/y, 
tolitencf*, and keutuety, are firikingly confpicuous. It does not, in the Jeaft, 
favour of that vu/gariy in which Swift delighted, and in which Pope was 
always ready to follow him. -If we fum up the merits of the whole cri- 
tique, it presents us, Mr. Editor, with a lively fpecimen of the regard which 
Menth! y Revicwers pay to that precept of our holy religion, J+ datever ye 
evould thet men Joould do unto you, do ye even fo to them. They cry aloud to M. 
biman in ove article, for more caution and more politenc/s; and, in the very 
next wrticle, give us ainple teitimony that they praGice neither caution, nor 
politencf, themieives. “bhey warmly recommend to the foreigner ‘be Jan- 
guage of the fcbolar and of the gentleman, as alone worthy of criticifm, and 
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* Other fpeci:nens of the fame kind may be feen in the miferable ver- 
fions of De Lille. Monthly Rev. App. p. 475. God and road, for in- 
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immediately reje&t it as an improper vehicle of their own remarks. To 
what are we to afcribe fuch inconfiftency ? Will Dr. Griffiths have the 
goodnets to explain it to us? Will he inform us, why fo much afperity is 
fhewn to Mr. Pybus, and fo much lenity to Citizen Waithman ? Why are 
the crudities of the latter ttudioufly veiled, while the imperfections of the 
former are as ftudioufly expofed ? Why is he treated, as a gentleman, with 
civility; while Mr. Pybus meets with nothing but infulte? Is Mr, Pybus 
a vender of petticoats ? and is Citizen Waithman a legiflator ? 
ARBITER ELEGANTIARUM, 


TORS. aR 





Refrections concerning Religious Divifions. 
1O THE EDITOR, 

SIR, 
THOUGH I can by no means fubferibe to the opinion of your cor- 

refpondent ot Tefion, with refpect to palfive obs due nee and non-refifance ; 
and am pertuaded that, in the midit of all its reftrictions, my religion ftill 
{utters me to live as free, provided 1 do not w/e my liberty, like the Jacobin, 
as a pretence and cover for tediaon and maliciwu/ne/s*—yet are my thanks, 
and the thanks of every lover of his country, due to him, for his excellent 
ftrictures on the conduct of Meilrs. Thorn and Durant. I was particularly 
pleated with that part ot his letter, which treated of the commutation of tythes ; 
a fubjeét on which I have already twice addretled you, Mr. Editor, and on 
which I have yet a tew obfervations to conimunicate. 

If | may judge from the complexion of his remarks, your corre{pondent 
is not only a clergyman, but a clergyman pottetied of preferment. [ hope 
he leads the way for other writers of the fame defcription. ‘There is an 
abfolute neceflity, that the beneficed clergy fhould thus exert themfelves ; 
it they with to preterve their revenues from open plunder on the one hand, 
or from that fecret dilapidation, which too much indulgence to papifts and 
fectaries may occafion on the other. A caufe of fo much confequence is 
not to be lett, for its only fupport, to Editors of daily and monthly journals, 
It thould receive continual and tpirited afiittance from thofe who have emo- 
luments to lofe; and who well know how to defend themfelves, were not 
their exertions unaccountably fuipended by torpor and fupinenefs. What 
can a fingle pen effect, Mr. Editor? And what iflue are we to expect to the 
conteft; if the labour of defence be lett to thole who have notding at ftake, 
againit thofe who imagine they have millions to win? 

Our crafty foes, the Monthly and Critical Reviewers, fpare no pains to 
imprets their readers with a notion of the neceflity of ¢e commutation of” 
tytbes. An their review of a pamphlet entitled Reflections concerning Religious 
Divifions (which | commend to your notice as a fenfible performance) both 
have taken occafion to infinuate, that the wealth of the Chur-h is not fo 
contemptible as fome writers haye maintained, One of their coadjutors 
‘ailerts, that it is ri¢h/y endowed. 1 challenge him to produce evidence of 
the truth of what be bas advanced; otherwile, I mutt impute to him a mils 
chieyous and jacobinical with of expoting the church to popular rapacity. 
In the mean time, | {hall proceed to inquire, upon data, the moft found and 
datistactory, what riches the church is really potlefled of ; and what degree 

* 4 Pet. ii. 10, 
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of impediment to the operations of agriculture may be attributed to her, if 
tythes are admitted to be a hindrance to the farmer. 

When Queen Anne to liberally furrendered to the clergy their frf-fruits 
and tenths, at the beginnin: of the Jaft century, it wos neceffary for thofe 
who were appointed to execate her good intentions, to make a ftriét in- 
quiry into the ftate of the church revenues Uioughout the kingdom. The 
refult of fucb inquiry is ininutely detailed, in a imall volume entitled, 4 
State of the Proceedings of the Corporation of the Governors of the Bounty of 
Queen Anne, by Eéton. If your readers will refer to this interefting publi- 
cation, they will lind, that the total revenue arifing from the firft-fruits and 
tentbs of the clergy was, one rene with another, SEVENTEEN THOUSAND 
pounps. ‘They will aifo find, from a very curious and authentic document 
from the Exehequer, figned Halifax, that ¢be frf-frurts alone averaged in 
fourteen years (commencing with 1691 and ending with 1704) at Five 
THOUSAND and FirTY-TWO PoUNDS, 12 /bilings, and 8 pence. _ Let this 
fum be deducted from the fum befure-mentioned, and the remainder will 
be the amount of the tenths paid annually by the clergy: which fum, mul- 
tiplied by 10, will of courfe thew the annual produce of the whole patri- 
mony of the church, whether velted in Bi/bopricks, Deaneries, Canonries, 
Prebends, or Livings. Now, Sir, if my calculation be juft, the annual tenths 
amounted to ELEVEN THOUSAND, NINE HUNDRED AND FORTY SEVEN 
pounDs, 7 fillings and 4 pence: and the whole annual income of the clergy, 
was no more than ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN THOUSAND, FOUR 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THREF PouNDS, 13 /billings and 4 pence. That 
is to fay, it fell fhort by Five THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
s1x pounds, 6 fbillings and 8 pence, of ONE KIGHTH of @ MILLION feerling 
per annum. iow, Sir, if what the Bithop of Landat¥ (Dr. Watfon) for- 
merly advanced, be tirr€tly true, that «he revenues of the Church amount 
at the prefent time 10 A MILLION AND A HALF per annum, we are under 
the neceflity of granting that the income of the clergy is nearly THIRTEEN 
Times as much at the beginning of ¢dis century as it was at the commence- 
ment of the /2/. Need | add, that fuch a conclution is abfurd and im- 
poffible ? Rapidly as times have advanced, what property has been improved 
iu a ratio fo enormous? And if no property whatever has been fo aug- 
mented in its value, how is it poflible that the revenues of the clergy fhould 
have been fo egregioufly increated ; when (as your correfpondent obferves) 
** in very many inttances they do not receive one-fourth of their legal claim ; 
very | feldom indeed @ moiety, in fome inftances (and thofe not a few) not 
one=/ixth; very ravely two-third: ?” 

So great a difproportion between the annual income of the clergy at the 
beginuing of the /ef century and their reiuted income at the commence- 
ment of his century, is here manifetted; that [ have fometimes been led to 
fufpe&, that the tents muft have been collected according te fome old 
valuation. But had this been the cafe, how are we to account for the great 
difficulty which attended their collection, at the time when given up by the 
Queen? From the Jittle volume above-mentioned, it appears that the pay- 
ment of them was already rWweniy¥-oNE THOUSAND POUNDS i arrears? 

and fo heavily did this arrearage lie on the church preferment, that many 
of the clergy refused r/litvtron w Sivings, rather than fubject themfelves to 
the difcharge of it It is not, therefore, likely that a very great difpropor- 
tion prevailed between the fum paid and the senib required, ‘The clergy, 
miuit at leafl have been he.vily afleifed; and we may readily conceive how 
much 
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much the raifing of fo fmall a fum as feventcen thoufand pounds per annzm mutt 
have diftreitled them, if we take a view of the number and value of their 
benefices at the time. ‘Iwrtve HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN of their livings 
were under TWENTY POUNDS /cr annum: NINE HUNDRED AND SIX were 
worth only from TWENTY tO THIRTY: NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY~ 
one produced from THIRTY to FORTY: andseVEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
THREE from ForTY to Firry /ounds per annum. Here are no lets than 
THREE THOUSAND £IGHE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX livings, which 
are ftated to have been xu/er FiFTY pounds per annum, To thefe it ap- 
pears that ONe HUNDRED AND Five other hvings of the fame de- 
{cription were afterwards added : for (as [ have obferved in a former etter) 
the number of livings regiftered as difcharged from the payment of fr/l-frurts 
and tenths, becaufe unable to pay them, is THREE THOUS+ND NINE HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTY*ONE. ‘That we are not miflaken Mr, E¢ton | ears wit- 
nefs, when he fays that x-arly four thoufand were certified to be not worth 
Sifty pounds per annum. In this number are not included thote donatives, 
curacies, and chapelries, which, having been formerly dependent upon reli- 
gious houfes, were, at the ditlulution of thofe houles, ftripped of all their 
revenues, and left without ay endowment of ty/fes G’ EAT or SMALL. A 
complete catalogue of thefe plundered benefices may be fcen in the work 
fo often referred to, and their number is NINETEEN HUNDR!D AND NINETY 
SEVEN. Sothat achain of no lets than Five THOUSAND NINE RUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT livings were adjudged to ftand in need of 
augmentation by virtue of the (sueen’s bounty. 

When we confider all thefe circumftances, Mr. Editor, it is no longer 
difficult to believe, that it w Il he pve dundred ) evrs betore the livings, which 
were at the commencement of the eighteen: ‘/ century under fifty pounds per 
annum, can be augmented to jiaty pounds per annum, by the operation of 
the noble charity of Queen Anne, Monthly and Critical Reviewers, who 
are always dreaming of the millions requifite for an ecclefiattical ettablith- 
ment,* who find more than minitterial ability in Dr. Price¢ and intallibility 
in all his calculations, will perhaps infinuate, that the ag of a century 
muft alone have produced a rich endowment to the church, if we look no 
farther than to the filent accumulation of this ample benefaction. It is 
eafy to prove thofe to be rich, whom we with to expofe to envy and 

lunder. Seventeen thoufand | pounds per annum, granted to the clergy one 

undred years ago, and incre ated in its effect by a multitude of contribu. 
tions, might have prefented at this time an envisble prize to the rapacious 
and greedy, had it been tubjected to no de dudctions, to bo alls otments, tono 
payments of annual intereft. The effects of accumulation have by fuch 
means been totally precluded, ever fince te bounty firit took efteét; and I 
mutt beg leave to ftate, that it require! a feries of years to bring it into 
action, and that even then it was only partially produétive, Hal fax him- 
felf, in the document already allude d to, his intormed us, thot at che time 
when the grant was made, the firft-f tits and tento. were charac <d with the 
payment of penjons and annuifecs (0 the amount of TEN THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY founds per anuun. ‘Lhete were necetharily either 
to be bought up, or fuffered t: rnp out, before the cergy could potlit ly 
talte of the Queen's favour. It was found requilie alto, as we have be fore 
oblerved, to di/charge nearly four ibovfand livings |voim the payment of frjt- 
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Seuiis and Jen-bs, that their incumbents might be able to live. This circum- 
fiance alone funk the produce of the tund from /eventeen thoufand to Nine 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDKED pounds per annum. So {ma!] a fource of fup- 
ply, fubjected to fuch large deductions, and ultimately applied to the relief 
of deficiencies fo enormous, it is hardly heceflary toadd, could produce but 
little effect in one bundied years, 

No appearances theretore of rich endowment are.to be found in that part 
of the property of our Church, which was rendered liable to augmentation 
by Queen Anne. If the Clergy are indeed poileiied of vatt property, it mutt 
be invetted in that fuperior clafs of livings, which are fill remaiming in 
charge; that is, which were adjudged capable of paying jirfl-fruits and 
tenths, Let us, ‘therefore, take a view of this part of our ecclefiaftical pa- 
tronage; that we may deteét, if poflible, this fubftantial million and a balf 
per annum, which has hitherto proved a mere ghotl. Let reference be 
again made to the little volume before-mentioned; and it will be found, as 
we enter upon Jivings of this defcription, that rive HUNDRED AND FIF- 
Teen of them, though they exceeded Firiy powwds per annum at the be- 
ginning of the laft century, yet fell fhort of sixiy; and, beipg charged 
with prf-fruits aud tenths, were in reality litle better than livings of Aft 
founds per annum. Four HYNDRED AND FoRTY-FiveE produced from 
SIKX1Y¥ to SEVENTY; and ONE HUNDRED and NINETY-ONE from feventy 
to eighty pounds per annum. So that (including dovatives, curacies, ang 
chapelvies) there were SEVEN THOUSAND and ShVENLY-NINE pari/des, or 
cures, not one of which was worth more than ricgury pounds per annum. 
‘hat is, there were 5082 livings worth trom 101, to 80], per ann. and 107 
benefices (if fuch they may be called) without any endowment whatever of 
tythes, Here Mr. Ecton has deferted us, and gives no particulars of livings 
which excecded 8Ol. per annum, only that they were in number Four 
“HOUSAND and Ninevy-e£1GHT. Wecan, therefore, form no opinion of 
the relative value of the refit of our church preferment, but by conjecture, 
Had the {cale been continued, {till mounting by /exs, and had no more than 

128 livings been allotted to each /en, the whole number would not have 
carried us higher than to 300). per annum. 

Such, Mr. “Editor, are the mighty riches of the Church of England, if we 
attend only to her parochial wealth. What her revenues may be, if we take 
into the account offices which are vod parochial, I fhall not at prefent in- 
quire, 1 return, in preference, to inveftigate what I at firft propofed ; 
namely, the degree of impldiment to ibe operations -f agriculture which may be 
aititbuted to fue a Church, Let not the Monthly Reviewers, feeing how 
the argument now ttands, and liding /beir honour in tbeir neceffity, be fain to. 
Jougie and fhift their ground of objection, I appeal to their fandtion of the 
patlage from Aliddleton'’s Survey, which firft provoked me to clofe with 
them, in juitification of my charge, that they hold the demands of the 
/arocbial clergy to be a great hindrance of agricultural improvement. Now, 
Sir, it appears from the above fiatement, that there are ELEVEN THOUSAND 
ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY-SEVEN parifles, or cures, which are fupplied 
by the clergy with divine fervice. I prefume that none of thefe, which are 
uypoficfed ot their great tythes, fall within the proicription of thofe who 
condemn tythes; becaule commutation has always been prcepofed, as a means 
which is to encourage the growth of corn, and to prevent DEARTH. 
Fuarages, theretore, which take no tytbe of corn, and thofe fmaller recturiss 
which, though endowed with a flight portion of great tythe, ary yet in 4 
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fiate of poverty which exempts them trom the payment of tenths, are not to 
be included in the accwfation of producing any ferious chéck, or even fen- 
fible embarrailinent. All the dithculty mutt be unputed to thofe greater 
rechorigs, Which torm the buik of livings tiill remaining in charge. Nothing 
js to be attri uted to the more valuable wearages whica do not inter- 
fere with the growth of corn; and which are frequently even abridged of 
fome part of the /madl tythe, by the unjult operation of a modus. What thea 
isthe number ot thot great reclories, which were pronounced, at the be- 
ginning of the sighteceth century, to be worth more than 5Ol. per annum? 
Apiwer, 0 Eb THOUSAND FIV? HUNDRED and FoRTY Four. Let it 
not be coneluded, pr thefe are ef? endowed with the whole of the great 
tythe. Some have a fmall jortion only of it, fome a moiety, fome tevo-thirds, 
aud fome ‘be «o hole, suppofing them a// to be potletied of the wale, is it not 
manifelt thii, even in chat cate, the parochial clergy would not be pofleiied 
of ove-thard of the grec: tyibe, which were originally annexed to their bene- 
fices? iore than two-thirds, therefore, of the blame of impofing a check 
upon agriculture (if {thes area check) mutt be transferred trom the pa- 
roc hial clergy, to thofe who are in potleliion of mere than two-thirds of their 
property. 

Yo fuch a degree, Mr. Editor, are the tythes of the clergy preju- 
dicvial to the farmer, and through him to the public, Dr. Anderfon 
muift be in the habit of wearing fpce€tacles of as great power as Heri{chell’s 
telefeo, es, if he is able to magnify fuch revenues into a very heavy tax, and 
to pronounce that they affect agriculture to an aftonithing degree. 1 con- 
ciude with commending thefe obfervations to the notice of Meffrs. Thorn 
a nt, who feem to fland greatly in need of information on the 
fulject. They are, indeed, mifer. bly deceived, if they imagine any public 
relief can arife from the commiutacion of b thes. Private advantage, it is 
granted, may proceed from it. but let thofe who ftudy p ivate advantage 
only, confider well the queftion, whether it be not extremely dangerous to 
aim at poifeffing property which mankind have ever held to be peculiarly 
facres ? Let thote righteous feruples once be fubdued, which guarantee 
the revenues of our holy priefihood; and what man will hefitate to 
Jay violent hands. on incomes lefs protecied by conicience and the fear 
of Gou ? 


ACADEMICUS. 
eee eeecns momma — 
Profeffor Hurdis—Bijhop Prettyman, 

| SO THE EDITOR, 





SIR, 
N the Number for January of your molt valuable Review and Magazine, 
your correfpondent Academicus, who ably expofes the excellence” of 
the Monthly Review, by contraliing their manner of treating Dr. Toulmin, 
with thar, in which they notice profeffor Hurdis and Bithop Prettyman, has, 
norwithtianding, in my eftimation, and, 1 dave venture to add, in the efti- 
Mation of many ot your readers, fhewn himfelfine adept 1 in Hebrew criticifm, 
when he penne d the tollowi ins fentence ; * neverthelefs I do not maintain that 
this high name (Jehovah Sabuoih) is to be applied to Chrift; thatis I do not 
maintain, that ‘he Scriptures warrant the application.’”’: have not feen Dr. 
Eveleigh’s work, an which,’’ a according to Academicus, ‘ great pains have 
beey 
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been wafted to prove that Chrilt is oxce denominated Jehovah ; but I have 
feen, inthe works of a Bate, a Spearman, a Parkhurft, a Horne ; and, though 
laft, not leait, a Jones; proofs politive of Jefus being Jehovah, and {fo de. 
nominated in the Old Tettament. In his Critica Hebrea, Julius Bate, under 
the word Jehovah, thus expreffes himfelf; ‘ and this same being fo often 

ven to Chrifi in SS. the Old and the New, thews, that he is, hath exittence 
an and of himfelf; being as to one nature in him independent, underived, 
effenrial: fee a very fatisfactory treatife on this fubject, by the Rev. Mr, 
William Jones, cailed the Catholic Do Arine of the Trinity ; which, with his 
full Anfrwer to the Effay on Spirit, may juitiy be reckoned among the une 
anfwerabies.’’ Mr. Spearman, in his learned Enquiry after Philofophy and 
Theology ; Edit. Edin. obferves ; ‘ Jehovah is the Being neceffarily exifting 
of and from himfif with all aé@tval perfection, originally in his Effence ;” 
which, that prodigy of biblicel learning Mr. Parkbarft fays, is expreffed by 
St. John, by 5 at xasé me exe 8 egyruves—He, who is, and which was, and 
who is to come—Adding, that it would be almoft * endlefs to quote all the 

affages of Scripture, wherein the wame ‘Fehovah is applied to Chrift; let 
thofe therefore who own the Scriptures as the rule of faith, and yet doubt his 
Effential Deity,” (certainly implicd by his being ftiled ‘Febowah) * only 
compare in the origizal Scriptures, Haiah vi. 1-5, with John xii. 41, 
Ifa. xlv. 24, 25, and Jerem. xxiii. 5, 6, with Acts xiii. 39, 1 Cor. i. 
30, 31, vie rt, Zech. xii. ro, with John xix. 34—37, Joel ii. 32, 
Or il. 5, with Rom. x. 13; and, I think, they cannot poffibly mifs of a 
{cripturai demonftration, that ‘Jo/us is Fehowah.”’ 

If, with the talents, which Academicus evidently difcovers, he will, 
«¢ without partiality and without hy pocrify,”? attend to thefe authorities, and 
fully inveftigate them, he dares not fay of them as of Dr. Eveleigh’s per. 
formance, ‘upon my mind ¢herr arguments have left no convittion.”’ Bur, 
Mr. Editor, there appears to me a moit unaccountable incongruity pervading 
Academicus’s difcutlien of this moft importane fubjeét. In one paragraph he 
thus ably retorts on Dr. Toulmin; ‘* the Doctor while attempting to drown 
the divinity of the Son in the bright etfelgence ef the Father, has uninten. 
tionally given it a fplendor, which is unfupportable to the human eye ; this 
high name, {ays he, the Lord of Hofts is due to the Being, who created 
univerfal natuse ;’ and who, let us afk him, cieaied univerfal nature 2? Does 
not St. Paul exprefsly fay of Chritt by Aza were all things created that are 
in heaven and that are in the earth, vitible and imvitible ; all things were 
created by Aim, and for Arm; and se is before all things ; and by Aym all 
things confift,’’ &c. Yet tothe extreme furprife of every one, capable of 
feeling the force of this reafoning ; the author himfelf dattardiy enquires of 
you, Mr. Editor, and your readers, whether “ there be a patiage in 
Scripture, which will juftify our ttiling Jeu. ; the Lord ot Hofis, or Jeho- 
wah Sabaoth ; as he (dcademicxs! tor thame !) is yet to be made acquainted 
with it !! Hear then the prophet Ifaiah; ‘* thus faith the Lord the King of 
Hfrael, and his Redeemer, the Lord of Hofs; 1 am the firt, I am the latt, 
and befides me there is no God. (#hich compare with Revel. 1. 8.) Again; 
‘Cas for our Redeemer, the Lerd of #Hoffs is his name ;”’ indeed, it were end- 
lefs to multiply quotations as ali the prophets afford inconteftabie evidence of 
the application; take cheretore only im addition the celebrated peophecies of 
Hagyai and Malachi ; * the glory of this latter houfe fhall be greater, than 
that ot the former, faith the Loid of Hofis; and in this place will J give 
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peace ; faith the Lord of Hofts 3’ thus Haggai. Malichi, if poffible, is fill 
more explicit, ‘ behold J will fend my meflenger, and he thall prepare the 
way before me; and the Lord, whom ye feck thail fuddenly come to his 
temple, even the m ffenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in ; behold he 
fhall come faith the Lord of Hots.’’ Building on thefe, and innumerable 
other proofs, which no man, in his right mind, dares gainfay ; 1 challenge 
Mr. Academicus to fhew me any one vaitave in holy Scripture, which € will 
rot juttify our ftiling Jetus; the Lord af Hts, or Jehovah Sabaoth.’? ‘To 
me it appears, to be one of tho’e awtut titles, which are almott exclufively 
appropriated to him in the Old ‘Tettament denoting his fovereigary ; and pro. 
claiming that to him, even vrior to his incarnation, all power was given in 
heaven and in earth—thus Hofes— |.cob found Aier in Bezded, and there Se 


Jpake with us, even the Lord Gad of fos; the Lord is his memorial.’ 1 


doubt not, Mr. Editor, but fome of your readers, more deeply verfunt ina 
fybject of fuch grand importance, will take notice of what Academicus has 
written, (I fain would think inadvertently) and expound more fully to him 
the ¢rvth, as it is in Ye/ws, in which, by his own acknowledgement, he 
is fo deficient ; one guettion T fiall onlv alk bin, dees he think it poffible 
that Dr. Toulmin, or the Monthly Reviewers will give heed to one, “ who 
(to ufe his own words) irreverently detricts from his Saviour attributes, 
which better information mult have compelled him to allow !”’ 

[ meant to have noticed another ttrange affertion from an Academician (not 
a Monthly Reviewer) viz. 4 that all language whatever has had its origin 
from the earth.’” Burt having already encroached upon your time, beyond 
what you may think wot the fubject, T dere promife, but beyond what m 
mode of treating it, may merit. I thall only obferve, that, as I firmly be- 
lieve, when God breathed into man the breath of life, he became a living 
foul ;’’ fo do I firmly believe, that he by blefing him and _/ay:zg unto him 
be fruitful, &c. taught him to expre/s himfelf rv articulate founds, and to 
give names to every living creature, that was brought unto him, 

I remain, Yours 
Erts. Ecc. Scor. Press. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





SIR, 

HEN I firft faw, in your laft Number, the animadverfions of your 
correfpondent Arbiter Elegantiarum on the account given in the 
Critical Review of Mr. Pearfon’s Sermon on the Six of Schifm, I expetted 
to find, that he’had extended his notice to what the Monthly Reviewers, in 
their Number for January laft, alfo faid on the febjeet of the fame publi. 
caton. Their account, evidently calculoted to diminth the idea of crimi- 
nality, which might otherwife be annexed to febifm, and which, therefore, 
might rive an alarm favourable to fuch means, as are applied to check its pro- 
gre is no lefs open to animacverfion. As their account is fhort, and may 
refuted ina few words, if indecd, cautiouily as itis eapreiled, it does not 

refute itfelf, Ltranfcrihe it, adding a remark or two, 
* Schifm is here defined to be 6a weed/e/s departure from the eftablifhed 
form of religion.’ * In cafes of fepasation, the only queftion is, who are the 
Schifmaties ? 
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fehifmatics? or, on whom the guilt of feparation lies?’ 6 For a man tq 
juttify himfelf in departing from the eitablifhed religion of the country, he 
mult be able to fay, that the eltablifhed church requires his affent to fuch 
doftrines, or his joining in fuch a mode of worfhip, as he thinks, in his con. 
{cience, inconfiitent with the will of God.’ If this be all, that is neceflary 
to exonerate from the fx of fchifm, on how few will it attach! Pleas of 
confcience are urged by all feparatilts.”’ 

«« Pleas of confcience,’? fay the Monthly Reviewers, ‘* are urged by all 
feparatitts.’* I deny thisto be the fact. I know many perfons, who attend 
both the church and the conventicle ; and who think it a matter of tzdifference 
which they attend, fo that they do but hear what they efteem the Go/pel 
preached, But, admitting the fa&t, what is it to the purpofe? Does it 
tollow, becanfe a man has /oxe plea of confcience, that he has that particular 
plea, which alone can avail any thing in his juftincation ? Some of thole, 
who feparate from the church, or only partially conform to it, (efpeciaity 
among, the Methed/#s, to whom more particularly Mr. Pearfon’s arguments 
feem to be addrefled) may allege, as pleas ot confcience, their preference of 
extempore prayer, the voice or manner of the preacher, &c. &c. but a very 
fal} proportion of them, I believe, either can or will allege the particular 
plea of confcience, which is itated by Mr. Pearfon, and quoted by the Re. 
viewers, as alone exonerating from the Sin of Schifm. Very few of them 
will venture to fuy, that ** the Eidablifhed Church requires an affent to fuch 
dotirines, or the joining in fuch a mode of worfhip, as they think, in their 
confeience, inconliitent with the will of God,” 

May, g. 1801, j. S. C. 
EER a4 —_——aee 


TO THE EDITOR, 





SIR, 

The conduct of the Camborne-Methodist, as set forth in the letter to Mr. 
Priestley signed M.F. reminds me of the famous Antimonian Preacher 
James Reilly, whose jniquities were exposed, a few years since, to uni- 
versal detestation. He had fraudulently obtained an annuity-deed of five 
sate for his life, and a considerable sum of money of a person la 

ouring under a temporary frenzy—the effect of religious enthusiasm. 

Marck 4th, 1801. Your’s, &c. &c. 

ch Bs, 
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bea E hopes which we haveconftantly entertained and exprefted, refpeting 
the fuccefs of our Expedition to Egypt, have been, in a great degreo, 
already fulfilled; and, from the prefent complexion of things in that coun- 
try, fcarcely a doubt can exift, that the entire defeat and expulfion of the 
French will be fpeedily effeed.—IJn whatever point of view the fplendid 
vidory, obtained by our troops, in the battle of Aboukir, is confidered, it 
prefents incalculable advantages to Great Britain. It has raifed our mili- 
tary character as high as our naval character; for no one aétion upon re- 
cord exhibits more fignal proofs of heroic bravery, confummate {kill, and 
uncomguerable difcipline, than were difplayed on that memorable day. 

Foremog 
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Feremoft among its brilliant atchievements ftands confpicnous the mnagna- 
pimous conduct of the Commander in Chief, concealing, tor #vo bours, the 
bitter anguiih of a mortal wound, that his troops might not be expoted to 
the danger of lofing the fruits of that viGory witich bis talents and their ins 
trepidity had nearly accomplifhed.—W bat jo'dier, but mut e nvy the tate 
and afpire to emulate the glory of Anzrcromay! and what Briton but 
mult fhed a tear of gratitude over the hero’s tomb, and imprecate bletlings 
on his memory !—It is well known, that the /egioz on which French arro- 
gayee and republican vanity had bettowed the ‘denomination of Ivvincsble, 
were conquered and deftroyed by a regiment of Highlanders; while the 
proud ftandard, vainly intended to realize the boattful pretext, flained with 
the blood of its defenders, attefts the triumph of the day, and is deftined 
at once to grace the monument of the victor, and to perpetuate the dilgracs 
of the vanquithed, 

The Turks have, from this victory, been more fully confirmed in the 
lofty ideas which they had before been led to entertain of our prowefs; and 
the confequence will be a more effectual co-operation with our troops, than 
previous circumitances had allowed us to hope for, or than the foreign and 
domeftic enemies of the country are,even now, willing to admit. If this 
difpofition, too, be properly encouraged and carefully improved, it may 
lead to fuch an accommodation as will fupply us with the means of 


AN gga any future attempt of the French to recover poffeflion of 


gypt. 

SThie 3 is an objet of material confequence to the country 5 from the firlt 
eftablifhment of our work we have never loft fight of it; but have invariably 
endeavoured to imprefs it on the public mind with a pe erfeverance and energy 
becoming its importance. It is, then, with the utmoft fatisfaction that we 
obferve a difpofition in the prefent miniltry to direct their moft ferious atten. 
tron to this guarter of the globe ; and to adopt the very ideas which we long 
fince fuggett ed on the fubject. We have, alfo, to congratulate ourfelves on 
another coincidence of opinion, between the government and ourfelves ; as 
evinced in the appointment of Lorp Nerson to the chief command of our 
feet in the North Sea ; a mexafure the expediency of which we poiated out in 
our lait Summary of Politics. 

Every tranfaction which has occurred ai i the laft month has tended moft 
ftrongly to corroborate our opinion refpecting the impolicy of the armiftice 
concluded at Copenhagen. The Danes have ¢: nploye d the interval of peace 
inftrengthening their coatts by add: tional fortifications ; they have confirmed 
their alliance with France, and feem to have adopted, with regard to Eng- 
land, the difpofition and conduct of the Firt Conful. We have reafon, 
indeed, tothink, that Count Pexnsvrorr treated the Britithh Envoy, in the 
conference which he had with him previous to the commencement of hof- 
tilities, on our parts with infolence and pride ; and it is unqueftionably true 
thatthe Danes profefs the moft determined hatred againft this country, and 
never mention us but in terms of contumely and abufe. Hamburgh jill 
remains in their pofleffion ; fo that every advantage has refulted to them from 
the armiftice, while no one benelit whatever appears to have accrued to us from 
its conclufion : : norhas the new Emperor of Ruilia yet realized thofe hcpes 
Which we had been led to entertain from the fir accounts which reached this 
country after the death of his futher, of which event we have fince received 
fome authentic details ; we do not however, deem it proper to fay more, than 


that we were miftaken as to the immedsate caufe of his death, which was not 
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as we fappofed at the time, his illicit amours with a French adulterefs ; nor, 


yet, as was ftated, for decency’s fake, in the Petertburgh Gazette, an apoplexy ; 
but the fabres of affailins, of noble blood. In fhort, Paul was murdered after 
his retufal to fign his abdication. Much as we abhorred the man; this grofs 
violation of law# divine and human, this infliclion of fummary ixjuttice 
excites our abhorrence ftill more. *Tis not for mortals to do evil that good 
may come of it. But to retorn to Arexanper; this Prince has not yet re. 
ired the fcandalous ats of inj iltice com nicred by his father ; he has neither 
iberated our failors, moft unjuitly imprifoned ; nor reftored our property, moft 
unjuttly feized. Thefe omiilions are certainly no favourable indications of 
future good-condutt ; but, knowing as we do, that motives of policy or 
ftate neceffity, as they are generally called, not unfrequently lead Princes, 
or their minifters, to conceal their real intentions beneath public profeffions 
of a different nature; we are {till unwilling to draw any hoftile conclufions, 
and to leave to time the developemenr of the true charaéter and defigns of 
ALEXANDER, On whofe conduct much, very nach, of the fate of Europe de. 
pends, Werruit, however, that miniiters have given peremptory in{truétions 
to Lorp Saint-HeE ten’s fo ftate, in clearand pofitive terms, the ultimatum 
of our court ; to protcft, moft folemnly, againtt every attempt at equivocation 
or delay ; and not co fuffer the ferfon for attion to pafs away in fruidefs ne. 
gociations. Never, indeed, was there a poiiical queftion of fuch magnitude 
that required fo litile difcuflion. Upon the fimple acknowledgment, or denial 
of our right to fearch neutral veffels, in time of war, bound to an enemy’s 
port, the whole queftion of peace or war depends. ‘The fubordinate objects 
which have grown out of the unprov ked holtilivies of the Northern Powers, 
will be eafily and fpeedily fertled. Bur we have ferious fears that our mi. 
nifters have not been fortunate in their feleclion of an Ambatlador to terminate 
this important conteft. Lorn Satnr Heen’sis cold and referved, in mind 
and manners, and, thou h fuppoled to and ave/? with the party at Peterfburgh 
who ar: beit difpofed towards this country, does not poffefs the are of con. 
ciliation, which appears to us fo peculiarly neceflary, to improve any fa- 
vourable difpofition, which the young Emperor may cvince ; or to encourage 
any noble and magnanimous plan of policy, which he may incline to adopt. 
His Lordihip, we know, was always of opinicn that it would be unwife and 
ufelefs to attempt to ftem the torrent of French principles, or to check the 
progrefs of French arms ; he condemned alfo the dignified humanity of this 
country, in affording jyrotection and fupport to the unfortunate emigrants 
from France, who had facrificed their all to their love and duty to their lawful 
Sovereign ; he confequently was of opinion that every facrifice fhould be 
made for the prefervation or attainment of peace. Whether or no he was led 


‘ to imbibe thefe ideas from the fantattical notions of his old patron and protec- 


tor Lord Lanspowne, under whofe aufpices was concluded the peace of 1783, 
{a peace which his Lordthip has qwere/ty reajous to remember) we know not ; 
but that they ase ideas which, if they be {lill cherithed, are not calculated to 
render a mana very able and psoper negociator at fuch a period, and on fucha 
queftion, we have no fcruple to affirm. 

The Continent of Europe is {till in a moft unfettled ftate ; and the jarring 
politics, and contradictory views, of the different powers, while they threaten 
a fpeedy explofion, feem to baffle all kind of argument or conjecture. ‘The 
{pirit of emulation which prevails between the Houfes of Auftria and Brarden- 
burgh generates, upon every queftion, which affects the interefts of the Ger- 

man 
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men empire, a degree of jealoufy which, fooner or later, will break out into 
open hoitilities. And this fpirit ts artiullv fomented by the malignant genius 
of the French Republic, who, having fubdued and revolutionized her lefs 
powerful neighbours, now feeks to fow diffearions between the inore formida- 
ble potentates, with the fole view to promote their mutual deftra@tion, and to 
eftablifh her own throne upon the rums of them both. The lures which fhe 
has to hold our as baits to the ambition of either Auttria or Protlia are amply 
{uficient tor her purpofe ; and if thofe powers, or either of them, be weak 
enough to liften to her infidious fuggeftions ; if, defpifing all principles which 
have hitherto been holden facred, it, unwarned by experience, and regardlefs of 
confequences, they aim only at the humiliation of each other, and limit their 
views to the gratification of prefent intereft, it is very ety to anticipate the 
refult of fuch conduét, in the ultimate triumph of their common enemy. 

If the Emperor Paul had lived, the Firft Conful would have fucceeded in 
fhutting the ports of the Continenr againtt us, and, having formed his confe- 
deracy with the Northern Powers, would no doubt have gratified the 
ambition of Prufia by the depreflion of Auftria. But the partial chan 
which has been effected in the poliucs of thofe powers, by the vi¢tory 
at Copenhagen, and by the death of the Emperor Paul, has produced a cor. 
refponding change in his views and defigns, and has Jed him to adopt a line 
of proceeding, by appearing to at in concert with the Auftrian Cabinet, 
which is calculated ether to draw back the King of Pruffia into the path 
which he has forfaken, or elfe to punith him for the defertion of his caufe, 
by the aggrandizement of his rival. The fuccefs cf this political game de- 
pends upon fo many contingencies that it would be the height of folly to offer 
any thing like a dectfive opinion on its probable iflke. But it muft be per- 
fecily clear to every one, that thofe fovereigns mutt be the moft wretched of 
dupes if they futier themfelves to be deceived by an artifice fo obvious and’ 
grofs ;—Qui vult decipt decipiatur ;—or if they are not fentible, after the ex. 
perience of the laft twelve years, that the only object of France is to employ 
each of them as an inftrument for completing the ruin of the other, and that 
their only means of prefervatwon is a cordial contedcracy and a zealous co. 
operation for counteracting her efiorts, and punithing her perfidy. , 

It has been our constant observation, that one grand obstacle to the con- 
clusion of a general peace, would be the inability of Bonaparte, not only 
to give his troops their promised compensation, but even to provide them 
with the means of subsistence, and we know that their return to their na- 
tive country is looked forward to by the inbabitants with dread and dismay. 
It was this consideration, which co-operated strongly with others, to make 
him persevere in his endeavours to retain possession of Egypt; for little 
doubt can be entertained by any one, who has perused his parting instrue- 
tions to Kleber, when he basely deserted the feeble relies of his once pows. 
erful army, that, had the Convention concluded between the Turks and 

French been confirmed on our part, it would not have been carried into 
execution by the Galhc Republic. It was, no deubt, the Consul’s inter- 
tion to establish a military colony in that country, whither he might have 
sent his discontented troops, and paid (hem the amount of their stipulated 
reward in lands taken from the natives. With such a colony he would haves 
been enabled, whenever circumstances might have been deemed favoura- 
ble for such an attempt, to extend his conquests to the defenceless capital of 
the Turkish empire, and to have produced a revolution in the east, the cone 
seyuences of which set all human calculation at defiance. This pro- 
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jet is too flattering tohis ambition t» be easily resigned; and ro 


treaty will ever suiice to deter him from the attempt to accomplish it, 
Deprived, however, for the present, at least, of this means of proy itr gy 
for bis licentious hordes, he has taken special care to estadlisa 40,00) oF 
them in the kingdom of Naples ; 30,000, we believe, in tue mndepersen: 
Republic of Holland; nearly as many more in the Cisalpine and Liguriin 
Republics; and has now sent a still more considerable yumber into Spacn, 
for the invasion and conquest of Portugal. Jt is not intended that any of 
these troops shall return to France, but that they shall be wholly maintain- 
ed in the different countries in which they are established, thereby exone- 


_ Faling the mother republic from the expence of supporting them ; exempting 


her from the necessity of advancing the AfMJiard, so long and so solemuly 
decreed ; relieving her from the a prehensions which their return would 
bave excited; and enabling hec to keep, without trouble or cost, so many 
nations in a state of subjugation and dependence. In short, it is the system 
efantient Rome revived inthe nineteenth century, with this difference, that 
the Romans Aumanized, whereas the French érvtalize, their conquered coun- 
triess the former conferred happiness with dependence, the latter julict 
misery with bondage. That the French will succeed in their attempt agaist 
Portugal, if seconded by the Spaniards, is certain; but whether they will 
annex that kingdom to the Spanish Monarchy, or convert them both into one 
republic, will depend upon circumstances yct to be developed. At ull 
events, they will plunder both countrics, and secure a permanent eslablish- 
ment for a powerful army. 

The only means which are left us for controuling, in any degree, or ra- 
ther for counterbalancing, these gigantic schemes of subversion, aggrandize- 
ment, and plunder, which form a part of the original and constant plan of 
the French Republicans for completing the revolution of Furope, and 
“ setting fire tothe four corners of the world,” is by the employment of 
our whole force in the reduction ofall the colonial possessions of our ene- 
mies. We hope that the squadron under Sir Robert Caulder has beer 
sent to secure the Brazils, with a view to restore them to Portugal, if she 
be sutlered to retain her independence, or, in the event of her annexation 
to Spain or France, to keep them as an indemnity for the loss of her alliance, 
aud for the angmentatiun of power which our enemies would thereby ac- 
quire. This would be a measure of prudent foresight, and wise precaution. 
The Spanish settlements in South America should also be attacked by a for- 
midable force ; their redu€tion would be a just punishment for the pertidy 
and baseness of Spain, and would afford us some indemnification for the 
vast expences which her desertion, and the destructive schemes of her Re- 
“asa ally, have compelled us to incur. The promptitude which has 

n evinced in the capture of the colonies of Denmark and Sweden, en- 
caourages us to hope that a bold and resolute plan of action has been at length 
adopted; for nothing but a full display of the energy and resources of the 
country, none but. the most bold and decisive measures, can, we are per- 
suaded, enable us to render the war glorious, or to secure a safe, honoura- 
ble, and permanent peace. 

—ie 


To Coartsroxoents.—Any farther communications from F.S. whofe letter is intended 
for infertion in our next, will be tha kfully received ; but ov fuch a fubjeft, on which we 
have read and heard a variety of contradictory facts and opinions, he will not be fur 
ptized to hear that we with for the beft astc/fation of which the circumftances of the cate 
will admit. . 

Crite’s obférvations an a work which he has juftly charaerized are received ; but we 
with he had taken thc trouble to mould them into a differcat form, 





